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‘“ The foundation of every State ts the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 
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PIKE’S PEAK FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


Colorado Springs, the Convention City 


“The Playground of the Republic.” 


Very Heart of the Rocky Mountains. 


Some of the Natural Scenic Attractions tn*the 


By H. Stewart Smith, formerly gf New Jersey 


ATURE did more than her share when 
she endowed Colorado Springs and the 
Pike’s Peak region with so many won- 

derful and splendid attractions. Scenic beauty 
such as cannot be seen anywhere else in the 
country is here strewn around like flowers 
at a carnival. Wonderful rock formations 
that are the admiration of thousands of tourists 
annually, and with the finest climate in the 
country, a visitor, after having spent some 
time here invariably returns. The cool sum- 
mers here, always the drawing card with our 
visitors from the hot south; the beautiful 
mountains; the wonderful springs; the many 
and varied drives and walks to our scenic at- 
tractions, are well known all over the country. 
A visitor is never at a loss to find something 
to do, somewhere to go, and generally man- 
ages to spend the best vacation he has ever 
had, if he comes to Colorado Springs and the 
Pike’s Peak region. 

Surrounded by mountains, splendid in their 
majestic.and rugged height, Colorado Springs 


forms the vantage point for the greatest nat- 


ural .scenry in the world. Within a few 
minutes’ street car ride are found the Ameri- 
can, Alps .with mighty peaks towering sky- 
ward thousands of feet higher than the loftiest 
pinnacle of Switzerland. 

No city in the world has so much beautiful 
scenery as has the city of Sunshine. Lying 
at the foot of the highest peak of the great 


TOLTEC GORGE—Two-thirds of the way along 

the “Around the Circle” trip Toltec Gorge is en- 

countered. From the car windows the passengers 
look down a startling 1,500 feet. 


range of the Rocky Mountains, all the beau- 
ties and joys of mountain climbing are within 
reach by foot. 

PIKE'S PEAK. 


Usually the first query of the visitor or sight- 
seer is regarding Pike’s Peak, whose majestic 
crest is the weather vane for the natives with- 
in a range of hundreds of miles. ‘Rearing its 
rocky summit to a height of 14,107 feet, and 
standing as it does in the foreground of the 
great range of the Rockies the starting con- 
trast with the plains is presented so forcibly 
that its fame is world-wide. When first noted 
by Lieutentant Zebulon Montgomery Pike, in 
1806, the venturesome young explorer ad- 
mitted himself conquered by the monster 
mountain, but made his own position tenable 
by announcing that “no human being could 
ascend to its pinnacle.” To-day the round 
trip occupies but a few hours on the Cog 
railroad running to the summit, or it can be 
made by trail on burros or horseback. The 
hardier visitors accomplish the feat on foot, 
the latter method being a test of endurance 
that is acknowledged by the mountain climb- 
ing clubs of the world. 


GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


In contrast to the great Peak trip is the 
journey to the Garden of the Gods, aptly 
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named for both its appearance and usage. 
Among the weird rock formations of this re- 
markable spot the Indians of the region per- 
formed their sacred rites in adoration of the 
Great Spirit. It would appear that there yet 
lingers in the fantastic shapes the legendery 
lore of bygone ages, when the red man held 
full sway in the wild hills. Even those ac- 
customed to mountain scenery are amazed at 
the handiwork of nature in this strange open- 
air shrine of the savages. In addition to be- 
ing a unique pleasure for visitors, it is a source 
of never-ending delight to scientists, in that 
geological eras and epochs are so intermingled 
that ages upon ages may be studied within a 
few hundred yards in the grotesque shaped 
rocks. 
BEAUTIFUL CANONS. 


Within a half hour’s ride of the heart of 
the city lies the famous Cheyenne canons, im- 
mortalized by Helen Hunt, the leading poetess 
of the West. It is on the side of the mountain 
she loved in life that her remains were laid 
after her death. Her love of nature was so 
absorbing that she requested that she be buried 
in the mountain heights, and the wish was car- 
ried out. Thousands of tourists annually pay 
tribute to the dead poetess by climbing the 
mountain side to her grave. 

The South Cheyenne canon is famous for 
the Seven Falls, one of the most beautiful nat- 
ural cascades in the world. From a majestic 
height a beautiful mountain stream comes 
tumbling down an almost perpendicular cre- 
vice, being broken seven times in its fall. The 
enormous Pillars of Hercules are in this canon. 

North Cheyenne is the property of the city 
and affords miles of charming scenery. It is 
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a favorite place for picnics during the warmer 
months. Cutler mountain, separating the two 
canons, is owned by the Palmer estate. Its 
summit affords a magnificent view of both 
canons. 

Opening into the quaint and beautiful Peak, 
are the famous Ute pass and Williams canon. 
As the name of the former indicates, it is rich 
ir Indian lore, having served as the strong- 
hold for the Ute Indians in the early days. 
The world renowned mineral springs of Mani- 
tou were known to the Indians as “healing 
waters” and it was here that the red men 
maintained their permanent abode. 

In Ute pass are found the exquisitely beauti- 
ful rainbow stream that dashes itself over a 
steep declivity with such force that the sprays 
reflect the sun’s rays in every varying color. 
The scenery for miles is one perpetual delight, 
attracting tourists by the thousands. 

The canons opening into Manitou lead to 
other scenic wonders, notably the Cave of the 
Winds and the Grand Caverns. ‘These 
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MANITOU, COLORADO, ON LINE DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD. 


marvels, chief amongst which is the Royal 
Gorge in the Grand Canon of the Arkansas. 

That the visitors to the Convention may rea- 
sonably and easily view the Rocky moun- 
tain country in all its distinctive features the 
D. & R. G. has instituted what is known as 
“Around the Circle” trip. This trip starts 
at Denver (or can be started at Colorado 
Springs) traverses Colorado westward, cross- 
ing the Continental Divide of the Rockies, and 
almost at the western line of the state turns 
southward towards New Mexico, at the New 
Mexican line turns east, and after skirting 
New Mexico and dipping into that state, turns 
northward for Denver again. The line em- 
braces a thousand miles of travel, and can be 
performed in four days time. The service 
given by the D. «. R. G. is modern; the meals 
are excellent and open obsetvation cars are 
employed whenever practicable. ‘‘Around the 
Circle” includes the D. & R. G.’s most scenic 
features. Pike’s Peak, Manitou and the Gar- 


underground marvels of scenery are re- — 


plete with geological wonders. 

Cliff Dwellers canon, so named because 
of the restoration of the stone palaces 
used by the lost race of primitive people, 
known as the Cliff Dwellers, is also con- 
venient to Manitou, and furnishtes a most 
interesting attraction. Here are found 
not only the crude stone castles of a van- 
quished race, but relics of their civiliza- 
tion in the form of pottery, implements of 
war and peace tools and inscribed tablets, 
mute evidences that in past ages some sort 
of race thrived in the West before the 
North American Indian. 

Negotations are pending with the man- 
; agement of these at- 


<4] tractions, mainly 
ul «=6©with the Cog Road 
to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, Cliff 
Dwellers’ Canon, 
Cave of the Winds, 
and the “Short Line” 
trip to the great min- 
ing camp at Cripple 
Creek and is ex- 
pected that reduced 
rates will be granted 
to those attending the 
Convention. 
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THE SCENIC LINE 
OF THE WORLD. 


This picturesque canon extends for over thirty miles between Silverton and of the Denver and 
Durango on the “Around the Circle” tour. The road-bed is high on the Rio Grande Railroad, 
canon-wall, with the Las Animas River below. 


CANON OF THE RIO DE LAS ANIMAS PERDIDAS 


Everyone has ei- 
ther heard or read 


and its many scenic 


CURECANTI NEEDLE 


The Curcanti Needle, midway of the Black Canon 
of the.Gunnison upon the “Around the Circle” tour, 
is an isolated sharp spire of rock projecting perpen- 
dicularly to the height of 1,600 feet above the track. 
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den of the Gods, the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canon of the Arkansas, Marshall Pass, the 
Block Canon of the Gunnison, Ouray and the 
stage line and the Canon of the Las Animas 
Perdidas, Ophir Loop, Lizard Head Pass, and 
the Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde; the 
Cumbres Divide, Toltec Gorge, the San Luis 
Park, La Veta Pass, etc. 

It is a tour presenting Nature in a magni- 
ficent well-nigh prodigal, displaying feats of 
engineering that might have been deemed im- 
possible and instructing in the varied indus- 
tries of the typical inter-mountain West. On 
the trip two Indian reservations are passed 
through—the Ute and Jicarilla Opache Reser- 
vations. 

Immediately upon leaving Canon City, 
eighty-five miles west of Colorado Springs, 
the train enters the Grand Canon of the Ark- 
ansas, the greatest and deepest of all canons 
traversed by a modern railro ad, and for eleven 
miles the traveller gazes in reverence upon the 
handiwork of the Creator. Narrower and 
narrower down the defile, higher and higher 
the majestic rock walls tower, while the rush- 
ing waters of the Arkansas descends in num- 
erous cascades on its life-giving journey to 
the plains. 

Still narrower grows the route, and as we 
swing around and under an overhanging cliff, 
and onto the famous Hanging Bridges, (the 
only one of its kind in the world) with the 
granite walls rising sheer 2,627 feet above 
rail, we realize what infinitestmal atoms we 
are and silently do homage to the Master 
Builder. From the bottom of this spectacular 
crevasse the fleecy clouds seem to be brush- 
ing the rim, where the stars twinkle down 
at mid-day. 

At Salida change is made from standard 
gauge to narrow gauge tracks; and at Mears 
Junction the ascent of Marshall Pass is be- 
gun. This famous pass, now subdued by 
marvelous feat of railroad engineering, crosses 
the Continental Divide at an elevation of 10,- 
856 feet. Two engines take the train in tow. 
In a serpentine trail the track goes wriggling 
on, seizing every advantage, weaving in and 
out and doubling on itself. Each turn occupies 
higher ground than the preceding, and thus 
by a series of loops the great divide is scaled. 
It is up, up, up, with the air growing rarer 
and the view over the tops of the timber 
steadily expanding, until, having climbed 211 
feet for every mile of advance, and having 
rumbled through protective snow-beds, upon 
the summit the train pauses, more than two 
miles in the air, and almost at timber-line. 
The Atlantic slope is behind, the Pacific is 
before. This is the water-shed of the contin- 
ent. At such a height vegetation is stunted ; 
below are the tracks, successive steps like ter- 
races; from the observatory all the mountains 
of the Rockies seem visible—range after 
range, dark-green, gray, or snowy-white. The 
grand old crater crest of Mount Ouray looms 
magnificent. After the halt, down the far- 
ther slope rolls the train by gravitation alone. 

Soon after the train arrives at Gunnison, 
at an altitude of 7,683 feet, surrounded by 
mountains. 
Gunnison, one of the finest streams in the 
world. At Soperino, river and railroad to- 
gether enter the Block Canon of the Gunni- 
son, which is deemed the equal of the Royal 
Gorge, but which varies somewhat. The Gun- 
nison dashes through with such impetuousness 
that it is beaten to foam among the numerous 
boulders in the bed. Chipita Falls (named af- 
ter the wife of Chief Ouray of the Ute) comes 
rolling and leaping down a lofty wall, on the 
right, and further on the left, the tremendous 
splinter of Curecante Needle pierces the clouds. 

All description is baffled, any further at- 
tempt to reproduce in words the glories ot 


From here the train follows the: 
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the scenes that are unfolded to our bewildered 
gaze would be tawdry vulgarity. There is 
nothing but the trip “Around the Circle” that 
can do justice to all the entrancing beauties 
the world holds within her confines. 


“We have witnessed valley and plain and crest. 
Canon and pass we've scanned 

We have seen the best of the glorious West 
By the trail of the Rio Grande.” 


Therefore ti is of little wonder that the far- 
seeine President of the N. A. D. has chosen 
the Rio Grande as the official road. 

Those friends of mine in the East who come 
to Colorado Springs will never regret the 
trip—here Nature has been more lavish than 
in any other place in our country—and there 
is no stifling heat during any part of the sum- 
mer. To those friends I say: Come to Colo- 
rado and see the great masterpiece of Nature, 
—Dike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, Chey- 
enne Canons, Grand Caverns and a myriad 
of ie attractions—a most hearty welcome 
awaits yo. 


Co LORADO SPRING‘, January 18, 1910. 
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Still Teaching at Eighty 


WILLIAM HENRY WEEKS 


of the oldest deaf-mutes living, being 

eighty years young, he is still on the 
teaching force at the Hartford School for the 
Deaf, having taught for over sixty years. 

Williany Henry Weeks was born in York- 
town, Westchester Co., N. Y., November Ist, 
1829. He could hear when he was a young 
child, went to school at the age of four years 
accompanied by his sister, a year older. He 
was eager to learn and passed from a. b. c. 
te words of two syllables. Once he was at 
the head of the long spelling row. He was un- 
fortunately taken very ill with scarlet-fever 
by which he lost his hearing and then his 
speech failed. In fact, he became like a very 
young child, being physically and mentally 
weak. All that he had learned passed into 
oblivion. 

When he was stronger, he went to school 
with his elder sister. An attempt was made 
to teach Mr. Weeks to speak, which proved 
fruitless, so he was set to copying words. 

Mr. Weeks’s father, not being satisfied, took 
him with him and taught him words by writ- 
ing on the visor of William’s cap. 


\ LTHOUGH Mr. Wm. H. Weeks is one 


1 ] 


After several years search for a school to 
teach the deaf and dumb, Mr. Weeks’s a 
succeeded and at the proper age William w: 
admitted as a pupil in the New York institu 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, in September, 


— 


i841. This Institution centered between 
Fourth and Fifth avenues. Its northern 
border was Fiftieth street and the so ithern 
was Forty-seventh street. Here Mr. Weeks 
spent seven years as a pupil, graduating in 
July 15, 1848. 

Over a year after graduation, Mr. Weeks 
became a teacher in the same school from 
which he graduated. 
ruary Ist, 1850. Some years later the school 


H 1 i P 4 ? ee 
tle began to teach Ieb- 


Was removed to Fanwood and there Mr 
Weeks continued his labors. 

While teaching he preached i Boston al- 
most every week, coming home in the night, 
and the deaf-mutes made him a present of 2 
Dible with concordance and maps. In 1881, 
at a Levee on the 22nd of February, in Wor- 
cester, Mass., Mr. Weeks was the receipent 


of a goldheaded cane which he now uses. 

by the grace of God, Mr. Weeks has 
strength to continue teaching. Like the rest 
of the teachers, he takes supervision of the 
boys once a month in turtr and also does 
monitor work beside every other month. 

As far as is known, only three of his fellow 
teachers survive: Dr. Warren Wilkinson, Dr. 
Edward A. Gray and Mr. Isaac H. Benedict, 
the latter must be on his eighty-seventh life’s 
journey. 

Mr. Weeks met with accidents since the ber- 
eavement of his family. The first one gave 
him a fractured arm, so that his right hand is 
nervous; the second one was November 6, 
1904, when he was knocked down in the street 
and dragged out from under the feet of a 
span of spirited horses. The only wounds 
were on the ridge of his nose and a cut on 
the left eyebrow. 

November 24th, 1858, Mr. Weeks married 
Miss Mary A. Allen of East Windsor, Conn., 
a graduate at that time of the American Asy- 
lum in Hartford, Conn. In the autumn of 
of 1865, Mr. Weeks became a teacher in the 
American School. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great, 
To keep thy muscles trained; 
Knowst thou when fate 
Thy measure takes? Or when she'll say to 
thee: 
“T find thee worthy, do this thing for me!” 
—Emerson. 


Mr. R. B. Lloyd Wins Prize in the N. J. 
Chess Tournament 


At the annual Chess Tournament for New Jersey, 
held in Hoboken on Washington’s birthday, Mr. R. 


B. Lloyd, with several other members of the Trenton: 
Chess Club, took part. Of the four games which: 
each was required to play, Mr. Lloyd won two, lost: 


one and the fourth was drawn. He was one of the 
prize winners, carrying off a small clock and ink- 
stand combined. 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 
And if men scorn thee take no care, 
And if men hate thee take no heed, 
But sing thy song and do thy deed; 
Hope thou thy hope, pray thou thy prayer, 
And take no crown they will not give. 
—W hittier. 


THE SILENT WorKER has been coming to my house 
for years—a really delightful paper, the many im- 
provements since made in it hardly escaping one’s 
notice. ApoLPH PFEIFFER. 
New York Ciry. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


HERE is a happy custom at the Missis- 
sippi State School for the Deaf at Jack- 
son of celebrating Gallaudet Day—De- 

cember 10—with an oration by some distin- 
guished personage on the life and services of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of deaf- 
mute education in America. The orator at the 
latest celebration was Mr. George M. Mc- 
Clure, M.A., of the faculty of the State School 
for the Deaf at Danville and editor of the 
Kentucky Standard. Mr. McClure’s brilliant 
and scholarly address at the Mississippi School 
was well worthy of the occasion and is a per- 
manent enrichment to the literature bearing on 
our “Friend, Teacher, Benefactor.” It is re- 
produced below with an introductory state- 
ment—both from the Jackson Clarion Ledger. 


An interesting and profitable address was deliv- 
ered at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb last 
night and an informal reception tendered the speaker, 
Mr. George M. McClure, A. M., of Kentucky. 

December 10 is the anniversary of the birth of 
Rev. Thos. Hopkins Gallaudet, LL.D., the founder 
of deaf-mute education in North America. The 
Mississippi Institution always celebrates this inter- 
esting event with an address by some educated deaf 
man who has attained distinction along some line 
of practical work by success in his chosen occupa- 
tion. Mr. McClure has for many years been a most 
successful instructor in the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf and has attained that eminence which classes 
him with the most learned and profound teachers 
of his day. His address and visit to this school 
has been an inspiration to faculty and student body 
and demonstrates to the public what can be accom- 
plished in the way of educating the deaf. Mr. Mc- 
Ctmre is a deaf man himself but by dint of hard 
work supported by talent of a high order, he stands 
to-day among the leading educators of the deaf in 
this country. 

Besides those connected with the Institution a few 
friends and neighbors gathered to hear this address 
and enjoyed meeting the distinguished speaker in 
an informal reception in the spacious and brilliantly 
lighted rotunda, Jackson is glad to have had this 
most estimable gentleman as its guest. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GEO. MCCLURE. 


It gives me great pleasure to meet the young 
people of the Mississippi School to-night. Though 
I never had the good fortune to visit your State 
before I feel that I am not among strangers. The 
free-masonry that binds together those engaged in 
the same line of work, and the sight of you young 
people “winking at each other on the fingers” as a 
country boy back in Kentucky expressed it, bade 
me feel at home the moment I set foot within these 
halls. Then there are old ties of friendship between 
the Kentucky and Mississippi Schools of which you 
may not be aware. Before Mississippi had a school 
of her own she provided for the education of her 
deaf children at the Kentucky School, and for many 
years the School at Danville was seldom without 
pupils from Mississippi. That was before the Civil 
War, however, and these elder brothers and sisters 
of yours, if still living, must be white-haired men 
and women now. But tradition speaks them fair ;— 
they left good records behind them. 

It is a pleasure to me as I stand within the walls 
of this beautiful school that the liberality of a great 
State has set apart for your education, to reflect 
that every Commonwealth of the American Union 
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can show a like provision, if not in degree yet in 
kind for your brothers and sisters elsewhere. De- 
liverance from the long night of 1gnorance was slow 
in coming, for it is but little more than a hundred 
years since the effort to educate the deaf became 
general even in the most enlightened countries. 
While it is sad to reflect on the misery of the cen- 
turies before the light dawned, it is hardly a matter 
of wonder that their education was neglected so 
long, for the world was, till the coming of the print- 
ing press, essentially a world of sound. 

Before that much of the old time schooling was in 
“the gentle art of cracking crowns,” and, outside of 
the monasteries, whatever other instruction was 
given was almost entirely by word of mouth. Writ- 
ing, sO necessary in the education of the deaf, was 
little used. There was, indeed, a general prejudice 
against the accomplishment, and we have Lord 
Archibald Douglas thanking God that, of his seven 
sons, only one could make shift to write his name. 
Indirectly, therefore, the first great human _ bene- 
factor of the Deaf was the discoverer of the art of 
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printing, who gave a trend to education favorable 
to their interests. 

But to-night we are gathered here to pay, with 
grateful hearts, tribute to the father of deaf-mute 
education in America—Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
It is a beautiful thought this annual gathering of the 
deaf not only of this school but of the deaf all over 
the land, to give expression to the love and venera- 
tion in which he is held by the class for which he 
accomplished so much. We shall be benefitted by 
a contemplation of his loft character and beautiful 
life that was a living guide-board pointing his fel- 
low men to “lands beyond the sun.” 

And in paying our tribute to-night we must not 
forget the worthy sons who took up the work where 
he laid it down. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet founded 
the Church Mission to the Deaf that is to-day doing 
such a noble and beneficient work in brightening 
and blessing their lives after they leave school, while 
the higher education that they, alone, of the world’s 
Deaf enjoy, they owe to Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, 
the honored head of the College for the Deaf at 
Washington. 

A little less than a hundred years ago there lived 
in the little town of Hartford, in Connecticut, a 
scholarly young theologue, the valedictorian of his 
class at Yale, and in the eyes not only of partial 
friends but of all who came in contact with him, a 
man destined to a brilliant career. But sweet little 
Alice Cogswell, the playmate of his younger bro- 
thers and sisters, with her closed ears and mute 
lips came into his life, and with her coming the 
divine call to self-sacrifice. If he had failed to heed 


it, some other “chosen vessel” would in time have 
been found to bear the light of education to the Deaf, 
but it is to his lasting honor that he did not do so. 

Instead, he put aside those dreams of honor and 
preferment that are the natural and rightful heri- 
tage of talented youth, and enlisted for service in an 
obscure and untried field. 


At that time, there was no school for the Deaf in 
America, and Gallaudet found it necessary to go to 
Europe to prepare himself for his chosen work. 
He first applied to the directors of the London 
School, for permission to study their methods, but 
the conditions were made so hard for him that he 
found it impossible to accept. He then tried the 
‘Edinburg School, but with no better success, as the 
teachers were under bond to Mr. Braidwood, the 
originator of the method, not to communicate it to 
any one. 

It looked as if Gallaudet’s mission was destined to 
end in failure; but at this time he met Abbe Sicard, 
the head of the Paris Institution, in London. Sicar1 
gave him a cordial invitation to visit the Paris 
School and study its methods. Gallaudet accepted, 
went to Paris where every assistance was given him, 
and after three months of study and observation 
he returned to the United States bringing with him 
Laurent Clerc, a teacher of the Paris School, and 
himself deaf. 

The first permanent American school for the deaf 
was opened at Hartford on April 15th, 1817,—-a red 
letter day in the annals of the American deaf. The 
length of time allowed here as in the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky Schools, founded within 
the half-dozen years following, was but three years. 
The fling of that Scotch hating Englishmen, Dector 
Samuel Johnson, that Scotch learning was “J,ike 
bread in a besieged town—every one may have a 
mouthful but no one a bellyful,’ was literally and 
pathetically true of the pupils in the early years 
of these pioneer Schools. The expenses of the 
School at the outset were met by private contri- 
butions. These were secured largely through the 
efforts of Mr. Gallaudet. The problem of support 
was an ever-present one, one, for large and liberal 
ideas of public duty in matters of education with 


- which we are so familiar in our day, did not obtain 


in Gallaudet’s. It was not an age of liberal giving— 
there were no Carnegies or Rockefellers then, as 
now, handing out princely sums to. struggling 
schools. People had not been educated into a re- 
cognition of the claims of the weak upon the strong 
or into an appreciation of the beauties of unselfish 
service. Institutions to care for the sick, the poor 
and the unfortunate, were almost unknown; there 
were no schools for the Blind, no hospitals, Homes 
or Retreats; the first asylum for the insane in Ameri- 
ca was opened in New York only a year or two be- 
fore the founding of the Hartford School. In addi- 
tion to the problem of support, others to admini- 
stration, education and supervision had to be met 
and solved by the busy young educator. It was 
work that taxed both soul and strength to the 
utmost, and while great of soul his bodily health 
was never robust. To add to his difficulties he had 
to contend with intrigue among his assistants and 
act as peacemaker between discordant elements in 
his Board. It is a well nigh hopeless task for a 
superintendent to make headway against such ob- 
stacles. If there is any place where loyalty is need- 
ed—such loyalty as the Highlanders gave their chief 
—it is in a school for the Deaf. Gallaudet brought 
his School safely through this trying period, but his 
health failed under the strain, and he was compelled 
to relinquish his work. 

While he remained at the head of the Hartford 
School only twelve years, in that time he laid en- 
during foundations upon which those who have 
come after him in the profession have builded. He 
had the satisfaction of seeing the work he began 
grow and prosper, till, at the time of his death in 
1251, it had assumed national scope. Thanks to 
the care exercised at the outset, the work had been 
and has been kept in the hands of men of the same 
type as himself—men of the loftiest character and 
liberal character. Yale has furnished the Hartford 
School alone with twenty-nine teachers, while almost 
every leading American college and University has 
given of its best. American Schools for the Deaf 
are generally conceded to be the best in the world, 
and here, as well as in the liberal support accorded 
by the State, is to be found the reason. 


The only regretable feature is that, in quite a 
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number of the States, the education of the Deaf is 
classed as a charity, and the Schools are governed 
by boards that also have charge of the asylums and 
penal institutions. It is unjust to the young people 
in these schools to line them up with such company ; 
they are neither mentally nor morally defective, and 
the State that governs its school for the deaf as a 
charitable institution has still a lesson to learn in 
ethics. It is the earnest desire of the educated deaf 
and their friends to see every school in America 


classed and conducted as a purely educational in-_ 
stitution. And as an abstract proposition of policy, © 


if the State is going to give, it might as well give 
gracefully, and make no invidious distinction between 
the school of the deaf and the hearing child. 

The statistics of the last census show that practi- 
cally as large a per cent. of the educated deaf as 


of the hearing are self-supporting. Statistics gath-~ 


ered in Pennsylvania show that, thanks to an ef- 
ficient system of trades teaching in the schools of 
that State, the per cent. is larger than among the 
hearing. But it is true that, for the Deaf, the story 
of existence is largely “the tale of common things.’ 
Their deprivation cuts them off, save in isolated 
instances, from practically all of the professions, 
and from many of the better paid lines of business 
activity. The deaf man gifted with a mind that, had 
Fate not sealed the ear, might have aspired to lead- 
ership in the professions, in politics, or the business 
world, must frequently earn his bread‘ by following 
some humble manual craft. But you shall not shrink 
from the hard conditions that Fate has imposed; the 
unpardonable sin of life is cowardice. 

The broken sword, when backed by a brave heart, 
frequently gains the day—and the hard-won victories 
are the sweetest. Then there is a joy in facing and 
overcoming obstacles that compensates, in a meas- 
ure for the effort—‘My heart rejoiced in all my 
labors, and this was my portion”--and the deaf have 
their share of happiness. 

And if defeat must be faced, let it be in the spirit 
of the brave English Admiral, Duncan, who, when 
he heard that the entire Dutch fleet was sweeping 
up the Channel took his vessel out to the narrowest 
part of it and gave his sailing master orders to 
stay there to the end. “I have taken the depth of 
the water, and when the /’enerable goes down my 
flag will still fly.” 

But though the highest material success is often 
denied, that other great blessing, happiness, is not. 
No one is necessarily cut off by a physical handi- 
cap from a share in the pleasant things of life. 
People sometimes imagine that if they had this or 
that material advantage, if they were rich, or tal- 
ented, or powerful, they would be happy. But hap- 
piness comes from within, and while there is no 
royal road to it it 1s oftenest found, as Gallaudet 
feund his, through service. 

An old legend says as Adam and Eve were being 
driven out of the gate of Eden after the fall, Eve 
reached out to pluck one last memento of her lost 
Paradise. In her grief she did not note what plant, 
she had plucked, but opening her hand to see she 
found that it was a four-leaf clover—the Flower of 
Happiness. One leaf was red like copper, one white 
like silver, one yellow like gold, and the fourth 
and most beautiful, a glorious diamond. But while 
she gazed a gust of wind caught up the leaf and blew 
it back within the gates, just as they closed behind 
her. Long years after Abdallah, a Prince of Ismael 
set out to find the three leaves, lost but undestroyed, 
promised to him by Allah’s angel if he would, by 
lofty service, deserve it. The quest was long and 
weary, but he was successful. The copper leaf he 
found at the bottom of a well that he dug to refresh 


and bless a desert land; the silver leaf in a heathen. 


fetish, given to him in gratitude by an unbeliever 
whom he had rescued from death and taught the 
truths of Allas. The third leaf came to him as the 
reward of the trimuph over self. The fourth leaf 
he found waiting his coming, at the gate of Para- 
dise. 

There are still wells to be dug, souls to be saved, 
and the hard battle with self to be fought, and in 
this service you fight on equal terms with your bro- 
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thers and sisters who can hear. In the last great 
analysis it is not the degree or nature of the ser- 
vice that counts. King Arthur’s Knights were not 
all of equal prowess or renown. There was but 
one character like Sir Galahad’s and one lance like 
Launcelot’s, but when they met at the King’s Round 
Table all sat down as equals. And in the Parable 
of the Talents the man who gained but three re- 
ceived equal commendation from the lips of the Mas- 
ter with him who gained five. Wherefore, do not 
despise your opportunities of service should they 
prove to be but humble. The heroes of life have 
ever been those who did not quarrel with Fate but 
did the duty nearest at hand, not shirking because 
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it was disagreeable or they felt it beneath them. 
Such a spirit glorifies service and lifts the doer 
above all that is mean in his work. 


“A servant, with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine 

Who sweeps a room as to My laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


How can you most fittingly honor Gallaudet ? 

You can do so by treasuring up the story of his 
stainless life, his lofty purpose, his kindness of heart. 
his beauty of character, his truth, his piety, his 
championship of the cause of the weak and the op- 
pressed, his self-sacrificing labors for the Deaf, and 
passing it on to the generation that follows you. 
But there is another and a better way—it is to imi- 
tate his virtues by living up to the best’ that is in 
you; to stay in school as long as you can, using 
your time wisely; to cultivate hand, mind, and soul 
and to take your places in the ranks of the workers, 
to give a good account of yourselves... 

We understand and appreciate a man better after 
we have had time to view him from a distance and 
measure his work by its results. King Admetus did 
not know that his shepherd was a god until Apollo 
kad completed his year of penance, and Abraham 
knew not that he had been entertaining the Angel 
of the Lord until the time for departure came. 
Looking back upon the life of our benefactor we see 
that, in the highest and best sense of the word, he 
was a great man—great in intellect, in learning and 
in character. An evidence that years are bringing 
the recognition of this is found in the fact that 
his name is one of the three Americans in the list 
of ten world-famous educators appearing on the 
walls of the new Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton City. 

But what I wish to impress on you tonight is not 
so much that Gallaudet was a great man as that he 
was a good man. There is no part of his life over 
which it is necessary to draw the mantle of charity, 
for, from first to last in all its relations, 


“He bore without abuse 
That grand old name of gentlemen.” 
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He was not only a good man himself, but his creed 
was that of Abou Ben Adem, who loved his fel- 
low men. He had charity for their faults and fail- 
ings. Laurent Clerc, his friend and associate, in 
speaking on this point pronounced his epitaph: He 
was one of the best men who ever lived. No bigot 
was he, although strict in his religious persuasions. 
He was not too denunciatory of others’ faults; for 
so persuaded was he that genuine repentance came 
only through the grace of God, that he loved to pray 
for sinners better than to reprove. 

The efforts made from time to time to ex- 
tend and popularize the use of the single 
handed manual alphabet among the hearing 
public do not seem to have met with encour- 
aging success. This is owing not so much to 
the indifference on the part of the general 
public in regard to the matter as it is to the 
apparent difficulty in the way of their ever 
being able to master the intricacies of the 
single hand. It is easier to learn, to remem- 
ber and to read the double handed than the 
single handed manual with the vowels made 
in the “American” or “natural” or “old fash- 
ioned” way instead of by touching the end of 
the thumb and fingers as in the up-to-date 
English manual. I learned the American 
double handed manual before my hearing be- 
came impaired and without any suggestion 
from the deaf or any thought of ever using 
it with them. After my hearing became im- 
paired and | had learned both manuals, | found 
much greater use for the double manual among 
my hearing friends than for the single. I do 
not remember ever having taught the double 
manual to any one. It did not seem to be 
necessary. My experience with the single 
handed manual has been just the reverse and 
many an alphabet card has supplemented my 
efforts. The theory of the single handed 
manual is correct, but its use remains confined 
to the deaf, their teachers and a very limited 
number of their relatives and friends. Since 
the deaf cannot learn to read the lips of the 
general public and since the hearing public 
cannot be compelled to learn the single handed 
manual it may be as well to compromise on the 
double handed manual, whenever necessary, 
and circulate it along with the single handed 
manual instead of circulating and insisting up- 
on the single manual as we have been doing in 
the past. 


xt 
*x 


The vacancy in the teaching force of this school 
caused by the resignation last October of Mrs. Hot- 
steater, and temporarily supplied by Mrs. Robert- 
son has now been filled by the transfer of Mr. 
Robertson from the school for the Negro Deat, 
where he has taught faithfully and successfully for 
several years. Mr. Robertson's place has Leen filled 
by the appointment of Mr. G. Herman Harper, who, 
having supplemented his studies in this school with 
a course in Gallaudet College, bids fair to succeed 
i the work. When appointed, Mr. Harper was hold- 
ing a good position, for so young a man, in the 
chemical laboratory of a large manufacturing con- 
cern at Ensley—a fact which speaks well for the 
soundness of the instruction given in the scient?- 
fic department at Gallaudet. We think it always a 
fortunate thing for a school to be able to have its 
own graduates creditably represented in its corps 
of teachers, and Mr. Harper has our cordial greet- 
ings and best wishes—Editorial in Alabama Mes- 
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Not much is said in the professional papers 
bearing on deaf-mute instruction about the 
work being done in schools for the colored 
deaf. The general impression seems to pre- 
vail that it is not possible to raise, or to keep, 
the standard of education among the colored 
deaf up to a level with the standard which ob- 
tains in the schools for the white deaf. A 
prominent teacher in a southern school whom 
I met in the north told me that a discouraging 
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feature in connection with the work was the 
tendency of the colored deaf after leaving 
school to revert to the level from which they 


W. H. PHELPS, Jr., 
Carthage, Mo. 


had been lifted by the educational advantages 
provided by the State. This, it has been 
claimed is due in a great measure to the fact 
that the colored families from which the deaf 
pupils have been recruited are for the most 
part illiterate and shiftless, and the poor whites 
with whom they come most in contact are not 
much better. Under such circumstances book 
learning is hardly expected to work wonders 
among the colored deaf in the South. Their 
salvation seems to be more nearly along indus- 
trial lines. Be this as it may, the southern 
states, with the possible exception of Louisiana, 
have wisely made provision for the education 
of their colored deaf. While in the south, re- 
cently, I improved the opportunity to visit the 
colored department of the Alabama School 
for the Deaf at Talladega and was very agree- 
ably surprised at the general excellence of the 
work done by the teacher, Mr. James M. 
Robertson. ‘The results observed in his class- 
room bore ample testimony of his ability, tact, 
enthusiasm, patience, persistence, interest in 
his pupils and love for his work. Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s promotion is well merited and Mr. 
Herman Harper who succeeds him will find 
well laid foundations on which to build. Mr. 
Harper was in charge of the Semet-Solvay 
laboratory near birmingham, when I was down 
there, and he showed me about the plant where 
some six thousand men are employed. It was 
highly gratifying to find a deaf man so ac- 
ceptably filling such a responsible position as 
Mr. Harper, and once more impressed upon 
me the fact that in laboratory work the deaf 
have unlimited possibilities. 

While heartily congratulating the Alabama 
school upon its acquisition of such a fine speci- 
men of capable young manhood as Mr. Har- 
per to its corps of instructors and recognizing 
the superior literary and social attraction of 
the aristrocratic city of Talladega, and believ- 
ing that Mr. Harper acted wisely in the mat- 
ter, I cannot but wish that he had chosen 
to continue in his important, responsible and 
promising position in the laboratory of the Se- 
met-Solvay Company at Greater Birmingham. 

kk 


The Woman's National Daily published 
in University City, a suburb of St. Louis, has 
an illustrated write-up of Gallaudet College 
covering nearly three pages of its issue of 

We are indebted to one of our readers for the 
following: 
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January 8. It is written by Mr. Robert M. 
McWade and on the whole is an accurate and 
complimentary presentation of the subject. 
While the article contains little that may be 
new to the alumnus of Gallaudet, the conclud- 
ing part, quoted below as coming from Pre- 
sident Gallaudet, bears the genuine stamp of 
the highest professional authority and the 
weight of a life-long association with the deaf: 


“And yet experience has proven that when once 
the helping hand of the teacher is extended, the 
deaf-mtue’s possibilities for intellectual growth are 
not less than those of normal persons. In the four 
score schools of the United States upward of. 1o,- 
009 children have received the full equivalent of the 
common school education, including industrial train- 
ing. Many are given high school courses of study, 
and proportioned greater than that in the community 
at large, are acquiring a knowledge of the ancient 
modern languages, the sciences, the higher mathe- 
matics, history, literature, economics and philosophy 
in this college, which has been for many years liber- 
ally sustained for their exclusive benefit at the fed- 
eral capital by the government of the United States. 

“It is possible to teach a child born deaf! to speak 
well, and to understand the speech of ethers by 
observing the motions of their lips. This .has been 
done in many instances in many countries. But the 
conclusion often drawn from such successes that all 
deaf children may do likewise is not sustained by 
experience. 

“Success in teaching deaf-mutes to speak is a mat- 
tter of graduation, and in estimating the value of 
results, enthusiasm and bias on the part of teachers 
often lead to serious error. A large proportion of 
deaf children, whose teachers assure them they have 
acquired the power of speech, and who can use 
their vioces, such as they are, with considerable 
fluency, are conspicuous failure in the world at large. 

“The utterance of these, understood easily by 
teachers and intimate friends, if often so muffled 
or harsh and so imperfect as to repel strangers, 
thus putting the deaf person at a much greater dis- 
advantage than if, remaining silent, he resorted to 
writing as a means of communication. 

“There are teachers of the deaf in the United 
States who have urged within the last few years that 
the language of signs ought not to be used in teach- 
ing deaf-mutes, and in a few schools attempts have 
been made to carry out this idea. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible to teach deaf children without the use of the 
language of signs in the class room’ or the public 
assembly. But the testimony of great numbers who 
have been so taught is that their intellectual devel- 
opment has been narrowed and retarded by the re- 
fusal, on the part of their teachers, to make use of 
that language which is theirs by nature. 

“My experience with the deaf, and my life-long 
familiarity with their peculiar language, leads me 
to accept this testimony as a statement of a general 
truth, and to express the hope that the day is not 
distant when the natural language of the deaf will 
lave its proper place in every school, as the German 
deaf-mutes demand, and as many German teachers 
commend.” 

* kK 


The following from the Ohio Chronicle is 
well worth passing around: 


An interesting instance of the value of natural 
gestures in the teaching of hearing children comes 
from Dayton. In the midyear examinations of the 
classes under Professor Benjamin Showalter in 
Steele High School, only fourteen out of a total of 
14 Ostudents fatied to pass. The superintendent and 
the principal took pains to inform the teachers that 
he had broken previous records by passing a larger 
percentage of his pupils. Inquiry among the stud- 
ents revealed the fact that they had been assisted 
in understanding the difficult sciences they were 
studying (zoology, biology, ornithology and ichthyo- 
logy, by the natural gestures which their instructor 
so well understood how to use to supplement his oral 
descriptions. 


J. H. Croup. 


Typical Children gf Deaf 
Parents 


HOWARD TERRY JR., AND CATHERINE TERRY 


Exit Billikens! 


TO E. F. L. 
{lVith apologies to —Anyone!) 


Oh, silly looking little god 

“Of all things as they ought to be,”’— 

Your royalties are not the “wad,’— 

Of dough that they were thought to be! 

And while your heathenish little “smirk” 

You turn on all benignantly, 

Your “fair creator’s” quit her work 

And turned you down indignantly ! 

The gazers on you do not laugh 

So fully as she feels they ought. 

Good luck? Bah! They’re inclined to scoff; 

You hand them not the “deals” you ought. 

Not you, alone, fail in your task 

Of making good,—you Billikens! 

Some folk with not so “punk” a mask 

Are just as bad,—Gee-whillikens ! 
OCCASIONAL. 


First deaf mute (making signs)—Did your wife 
complain because you stayed out until after mid- 
night ? 

Second deaf-mute  (chucking)—Did she? You 
should have seen her! But when it began to get 
monotonous [ just turned out the light—E-x. 


Driving along a country road a man observed the 
roof of a farmer’s house ablaze. He gesticulated 
and called to the farmer’s wife, who was calmly 
standing in the doorway. 

“Hey, your house is on fire!” 

“What?” she bawled out. 

“IT say, your house is on fire!” 

“What did y’ say? I’m a little deaf.” 

“Your house is afire!” again yelled the man at the 
top of his voice. 

“Oh, is that all? Calmly replied the woman. 

“It’s all I can think of just now,” replied the man 
i) a rather weak voice as he drove on. 


The following conversation between two little girls 
was overheard: 


“What makes a horse act naughty when he sees 
an auto?” one asked. 

“It’s this way,” replied the other. “Horses is 
used to seein’ other horses pullin’ rigs, and they 
don’t know what to think of ’em goin’ along with- 


‘out a horse. I guess if you was to see a pair of 


pants walkin’ down the street without a man in ’ém 
you'd be scarced, too.” 
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Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


of Zodiac is Psices with white as the lead- 

ing color and the chrysolite as the fav- 

orite gem. Pisces is governed by the planet 
Jupiter with Venus in strong conjunction. 

Pisces people are generally “honest and 

sincere but can be very unreliable and inexact 

in statement.” Indeed under some conditions, 

they are “terrible prevaricators.”’ 


|- ROM February 20 to March 21 the sign 


THE SILENT WORKER 


way or who oppose his desires. * * * He 
belongs to that class of people who are termed 
‘too previous. He outruns himself and some- 
times things which are only seemings are re- 
garded and represented by him as facts.” 
tleigho! there’s more to say for the Owl, but 
I do not wish to pick a quarrel with an Eng- 
lishman. 


Council Bluffs, lowa, is “going some” these 
days, for the roof of one of her hotels has 
been selected by the Airship Line in the East 
as the proper place for an airship station on 
the Westward route. Soon airships will look 
as common as automobiles to Council Bluffs 
people ! 


The Mid-West Branch of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Association grows more interesting every 
year and is apparently having the time of its 
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“an evening of songs” at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Rothert in Omaha, Neb. 


Wm. Ulrich, a graduate of the Iowa school, and 
for a short time a student at Gallaudet, now holds 
down the telegraph desk of Seattle’s big daily, the 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Mr. Ulrich is an all-around printer and news- 
paper man, being able to take hold and make good 
at most any place. He has spent considerable time 
in Asaska and while there was news correspondent 
of the Post Intelligencer. 

le is another shining example that the oralists 
Live failed to discover. Although a semi-mute he 
does not read the lips. 

The Post-Intelligencer now has four deaf employes 
—Mr. Ulrich in editorial department, another in ad. 
room, a third on a linotype and the fourth who is 
equally good in either ad. room or on linotype.— 
The Observer. 

The above item from The Ob- 


Nevertheless they are “good nat- 
ured” and much liked accordingly. 

The natal day of Dr. J. L. Smith, 
of Minnesota comes on the 1sth of 
March and his stars give the fur- 
ther information that “he is always 
sure to be about something when 
awake if only reading. He does 
not like an enforced vacation, and 
although he may sometimes kick 
over the traces and throw up a job, 
he at once goes on the hunt for an- 
other, and in the interim finds 
something to employ his talents. 
He is not in the least lazy, but 
after exhausting his energy—as he: 
sometimes does—he can sleep away 
a day and a night without turning 
over. 

“He has the faculty of making 
friends and keeping them and is not 
much given to demanding any es- 
pecial attention. He may or may 
not get his share of what is brought 
in, but this does not signify much 
to him. Unlike people who want 
to put their teeth into everything 
eatable that comes into the house, 
he waits until his share is offered 
him, and if it is not offered he does 
not break his heart about it. Per- 
haps it is this very trait in his 
make-up that makes nearly every 
one careful that he does get his 
share, for as a general rule he 
is somewhat of a household pet. 


aR ae mB NNN en ae of > x St. 
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; server of Seattle, Washington, is 
| something for all the deaf to be 
proud about. It must here be re- 
marked that another lowa man, 
Mr. J. Schuyler Long, has done 
general editorial work and “held 
down the telegraph desk” of the 
Council Bluffs city daily, The \Von- 
pariel, during his summer vaca- 
tions. He also is another “shining 
example” that the oralists cannot 
claim. 

The oralists cannot claim Mr. 
Long as a shining example of their 
work as he is entirely a product 
of the combined method schools 
where signs are not considered 
dangerous but useful. 


The Observer is a fine little in- 
dependent paper for the deaf pub- 
lished at Seattle, Washington, and 
is the best of its kind since the days 
of the Once-a-lIVeck” run by the 
late Prot. Kearney, of Indiana, and 
a staff of brilliant editors. It is 
an eight-page paper and came 
quietly into existence only last 
November, with Afr. ©. LL. Christ- 
enson as publisher. Here's wish- 
ing the paper and its publisher all 
success. 

“The coming men” among the 
deaf seem to all grow up in the 
ereat West these days. So West- 
| ward the Star of Empire takes its 


“He is not overenthusiastic in 
any direction, but in the way of 
recreation he gets a fair measure 
of enjoyment in a quite way, out of everything. 
It is up to the worthy doctor to recognize 
himself in this delineation of the stars as he 
is the one that really knows for “the stars in- 
cline, but do not compell.” Most likely the 
doctor’s friends will recognize him as being 
a “household pet” of the ladies in Minnesota. 


The Maynard Owl screeches that he has a 
birthday sandwiched somewhere between the 
dates of two worthy deaf ministers in the De- 
cember horoscope and gets derisive because 
what fits them does not fit him. That's quite 
the English way of viewing things which do 
not suit and he does not need to say he ts an 
Englishman. And he shows up enough pes- 
sism to turn one’s liver green when he ex- 
claims that “the only horoscope that hits the 
nail on the head is that “Youth is a dream, 
middle age a struggle, old age a regret.”’ 

Now, as the Owl’s horoscope covers some 
date between that of the two ministers, I will 
give a few star-pointers to illuminate his way 
accordingly. 

“He can be very quarrelsome, and bitter in 
his denunciation of those who stand in his 


DR. J. L. SMITH. 

life this winter. The latter part of each 
month the members cross the Big Muddy to 
either the Council Bluffs, lowa, or the Omante, 
Nebraska, side alternately to attend an enter- 
taining evening at the home of some mem>ers 
On the 22nd of January they all met at the 
Omaha, Neb., School for the Deaf, where two 
of the members, Mr. J. H. MacFarlane and 
Miss Anna V. Johnson, belonging to the 
faculty of the school, were host and hostess. 
As usual, the program started with some bus-- 
iness preliminaries and then all settled down 
to enjoy the following program, with Prof. 
Frank Holloway keeping tap: 

1. “Who's who” among-the-professors ? 

2. Guessing contest. 

3. Anecdotes and 
College. 

(By Mr. Holloway °’78; Mr. J. S. Long, ‘89; Mr. 
J. W. Barrett, ex. 89; Mr. Z. Thompson, ex. ‘89; 
Mr. Perry Seeley, ex. ‘08; and Mr. Waldo Rothert, 
ex. ‘00.) 

Dainty refreshments rounded up the even- 
ing and all reached home in the small hours 
of the morning. 

In February on the 25th, the Branch had 


Reminiscences of Gallaudet 


way as the East has had its day. 


It is to be noticed that Mr. Pach 
is quite fond of odd and queer sounding names 
so here is one for his collection. What can he 
or anybody else think of a river in Harwoods, 
Mass., that is named “Burn Shirt river’? 
Wonder if the river was so named because the _ 
people living near it had the habit of burn- 
ing their shirts instead of washing them! 
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Mr. J. C. Howard, of Duluth, Minn., men- 
tions Rev. J. H. Cloud as being the right mar 
for Secretary of the N. A. D. and everybody 
who knows what is what will agree that Mr. 
Howard is correct. 

The Rev. Mr. Cloud is one of the best and 
most entertaining correspondents of the 
SILENT WorKER and the vigorous writer of 
the editorials in the Silent Success and.has 
many times over proven his fitness for the 
office, so all who know him will doubtless 
second the nomination by Mr. Howard. Be- 
sides the Rev. Mr. Cloud has always shown 
himself an earnest and indefagitable working 
member of the N. A. D. and I think that there 
could be no better man put up for the Secret- 
aryship of the N. A. D. this time. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St 


this city, on January 24, last, deprived 

the deaf community here of one whose 
simplicity of life and extreme regard for 
for Christian living was marked to such a 
beautiful degree that he will always be re- 
membered for it. In these days of unrest, 
activity and great doings, when many regard 
religion but the background of a man’s busy 
life, the type of character of such an one may 
truly stand out as a shining example of the 
Christian gentleman. Very often it is but 
a life of humble, unceasing and fervent hom- 
age to the Saviour of mankind that compels us 
to express our deepest admiration for the man 
whose loss we mourn. 

Mr. Campbell may not have been in the 
front rank of his fellow-deaf as a worker for 
the advancement of his class; he may not have 
been a brilliant scholar ; he may not have been 
as conspicuous in our community as some 
others are; but, in other respects, he was a 
faithful toiler; a peaceful, gentle and sym- 
pathetic friend, and a model husband and fa- 
ther. And who will say then that he was not 
more conspicuous in the sight of his Master. 

Reared up by Christian parents, his father 
having been a Baptist minister, he ever after- 
ward continued strong in the Faith. He read 
his Bible regularly daily and even on the last 
day of his illness complained of his inability 
to read it. He worshipped at All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, because that is the only 
church for the deaf here, and, though he gave 
his services to the church, in return for the 
privilege, whenever they were needed, he pre- 
ferred to cling to the Baptist faith. 

Mr. Campbell was a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and, soon after leaving school, obtained a posi- 
tion as press-feeder in the large plant of the 
American Baptist Publication Society which 
he retained until: his death or about thirty- 
three years. He contracted a cold that de- 
veloped into pluro - pneumonia within two 
weeks from which he died on the above men- 
tioned date, at the age of fifty-two. A widow 
and little girl, aged nine years, survive him. 
He was buried in South Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, of All Souls’ Church, 
and Rev. Mr. Warwich, a Baptist, officiating 
jointly. The funeral was largely attended by 
deaf mourners. 


‘Toth death of Mr. Charles Campbell of 


The Home for Blind, Aged and Infirm 
Deaf, at Doylestown, Pa., has recently had a 
very substantial addition made to its End- 
owment Fund, and the Miantenance Fund is 
also receiving a good share of care. To the 
former fund was given a single donation of 
Five Hundred Dollars, by William H. Luden, 
Esq., the candy manufacturer, of Reading, 
Pa., to whom the needs of the Home were first 
presented by members of the Berks County 
Local Branch. This hearty response to their 
appeal should inspire the friends of this 
Charity with added zest and encouragement 
to continue their labors for it. Though the 
fruit of their work may be small, at times, 
they all go to make up the sum total, which 
will exactly be what they make it. The latest 
statement of receipts for the Home, which 
shows what the Treasurer actually received 


THE SILENT WORKER 


and not what has been collected by others but 
not yet remitted, is so interesting that we 
present it herewith, that all may see to whom 
credit and gratitude are due. 


RECEIPTS, JANUARY, 1910 


Ladies Committee 
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The year 1910 bids fair to be a memorable 
one not only in the progress of the Home at 
Doylestown, but also in the efforts that are 
being directed towards securing a new church 
and parish house for the congregation of All 
Souls’. While no one can fortell the benefit in 
store for either one, it is a matter for felicita- 
tion that the year has begun so auspiciously 
for both. The newspapers in January an- 
nouced the foilowing bequest to All Souls’ 
Church : 


“In disposing of an estate valued at $7000 the 
will of Emma Gillingham, No. 1906 Chestnut street. 
gives her library to All Souls’ Church for the Deaf 
and a number of paintings to the Consumptives' 
Home, Chestnut Hill. The res*due, after certain 
bequests to relatives, is given to All Souls’ Church. 


Miss Gillingham and a sister, who had pre- 


ceded her in death, both had made generous. 


gifts to All Souls’ Church during their life- 
time, but no one had thought they would re- 
member it by will at death. The library has 
already been received and is an ornament to 
the rector’s room at the church. As yet, it 
is not known whether the money has been be- 
queathed for any specific purpose, and the 
exact amount may not be known for several 
months. 


Recently an exclusive party was given by 
Mrs. Annie J. Schriener in Camden, N. J., for 
the benefit of the Pennsylvania Home _ for 
Blind, Aged and Infirm Deaf. About thirty 
persons, mostly from Philadelphia, attended 
it and passed an enjoyable. evening. A _ re- 
freshing supper was served, but, as the at- 
tendance was not up to the expectations, the 
cost reduced the profit so much as to be dis- 
appointing to the fair promoter. Noticing her 
disappointment, Mr. Henry J. Haight, ac- 
tuated by a generous impulse that was no less 
gallant, chipped in a half eagle and thereby 
caused a storm of delight. When the cause 
of the noise was made known to some hear- 
ing folks in the rear, one of them, a stout Ger- 
man lady, on being shown the donor, expres- 
sed her pleasure to him in true German style. 
So strenuous was the osculation that the newly 
discovered philanthropist had no time _ to 
interpose objections, and the incident caused 
a good deal of merriment. Disappointment 
was thus turned to smiles that had a money 
value of something like Eleven dollars and 
fifty cents. 
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The Men’s Club of All Souls’ Church for 
Deaf celebrated the first anniversary of its 
existence by a dinner at Boothby’s Cafe on 
the evening of January 28th, last. It may 
be interesting to state that it was in this popu- 
lar cafe that the Gallaudet Club was born and 
the new Men’s Club dinner was held in the 
same room and probably for the last time, 
for the present building is to be torn down 
to make way for a big new hotel. Over forty 
covers were laid for this dinner and among the 
hearing guests were Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn, of famous old 
Christ Church; Rev. S. C. Hill, of Mt. Airy, 
Prof. A. L. Manning, and Mr. Griffin. All 
of these gentlemen made speeches and helped 
to make the evening one of great enjoyment 
A laughable little episode occurred during the 
progress of the dinner. A reporter came in 


‘and asked if all the people were deaf and 


dumb. Dr. Washburn jokingly replied “No; 
that aged gentleman (pointing to his friend, 
Rev. Mr. Hill, who was quietly enjoying his 
roast turkey, etc.) is dumb.” Even Mr. Hill 
could not help smiling at so good a joke at his 
expense. 


In a former issue we announced that Mr. 
Brewster R. Allabough was to be elevated to 
the Diaconate of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on January 25 or thereabouts. That 
was right; but before the time came, circum- 
stances over which our friend had no control 
happened and necessitated a postponement of 
the event. During the recent siege of sick- 
ness among the pupils of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the excitement it occasioned, Mr. Alla- 
bough prepared himself to pass his second 
examination on January 29, which was also 
successful. His ordination will now  prob- 
ably take place in the latter part of May, if 
his wish can be accomodated. 


Although he has lived in Philadelphia for 
the past seven years, the deaf of this great 
city, without “‘hoss-cars,”’ have just made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Osgeham Chavooshian, 
an wuneducated young American deaf-mute. 
His father and sister took him to All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf on Sunday, February 
13, and a new world, as it were, opened to 
him. He was delighted with what he saw 
there and the reception accorded him; and, as 
he seems unusually bright, an attempt will be 
made to teach him the sign-language. 


The deaf of Philadelphia were treated to 
two excellent lectures, in February, by per- 
sons from their own number. The first one 
was given by Mr. Robert M. Ziegler, on the 
12th, ult., before the Philadelphia Local 
branch, P. S. A. D. His subject was “Wil- 
liam Penn,” which is of great local interest, 
and, strange as it may seem, no one had ever 
before thought to give the biography of the 
honored founder of our city before an assem- 
blage of deaf. And this in the face of the fact 
that the name Penn is prefixed to or used with 
various articles of trade and business enter- 
prises in this city ands State, showing the high 
regard in which he is held and making: his 
name as familiar as those of Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and: others. All liberty lov- 
ing people will find the life of Penn full of 
interest and inspiration. The second lecture 


_was by Mr. John A. Mcllvaine, Jr., before the 


Clerc Literary Association, on the 17th, ult. 
His subject was “George Washington.” On 
this occasion the lecturer avoided a dry re- 
petition of the great public services rendered 
to his country by this apostle of patriotism 
and confined himself wholly to giving the hu- 
man side of the man. He gleaned most of 
(Continued on page 1r4) 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway | 


over the fact that one of the State 

schools has a new superintendent who 
does not know anything of the profession of 
teaching the Deaf. 

I don’t think that that counts for so much 
if he is surrounded by a capable staff. Any 
number of the schools could change heads sev- 
eral times a year if those under them were 
kept in place. A thoroughly good school of 
to-day is such a perfect machine, that like a 
United States Battleship, one captain goes and 
a new one comes and everything moves on just 
the same. 

But it surely makes the judicious grieve 
to see a new Principal and his wife use the 
school paper as a medium of reproval for 
trivial faults, and as a means of gushy things, 
all right in their place but all wrong out. 

Some of the boys of the school helped them- 
selves to some cake left lying around and for 
this the Principal sermonizes to the extent 
of acolumn. A plate of cake is such a rarity 
that deaf boys, and hearing boys as well, have 
no compunction about seizure. However, if 
it was wrong the school paper was not the 
place for a setmon. The school chapel is for 
such corrective and disciplinary talks. The 
last two issues of the school paper have been 
crammed with manifestoes, well intended no 
doubt, but sadly misplaced. Here is a sample 
from a leading editorial in the current issue: 


T cw is some comment in the 1. p. f. 


“Don't you think all of you’ girls would enjoy a 
candy stew next Friday afternoon after sewing hour 
at four o'clock? We will cook our sugar in my 
kitchen and I hope we will have lots of fun.” 


The Virginia Guide isn’t right in its advice 
to the deaf on the marriage question. As well 
advise the deaf never to ride on railroads be- 
cause there have been fatalities. 


4 


I like a joke even when it’s on me, but this 
time my confrere, Warren Robinson, of the 
N. A. D. Industrial Bureau, and the rest of 
the members should share the joke in common. 

The announcement of the Industrial exhibi- 
tion at Colorado Springs says something about 
making the exhibit a permanent one, and hav- 
ing it as a feature of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art or the Smithsonian Institution. Now 
no New Yorker, were he to stop and think a 
moment, could conceive of an industrial ex- 
hibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This was a break, of course, as the Institution 
is an art museum where it is not a scientific 
one. 
in either place unless some of the exhibits can 
measure up to Metropolitan size. 


4 


I have been favored with several copies of 
the sprightly Observer, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. It is booming favorite son Hanson, hand- 
scmely. 

I judge from its advertising columns that 
the evolution of dram-shop, saloon, cafe, 
sample-room, etc., has reached its zenith in 
Seattle by becoming a CAFETERIA. 


The Observer says that the deaf ought to 
raise $5000 for the moving-picture fund, but 


where in this 


So the Industrial Exhibit wont end up. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


I venture the prediction that the fund doesn't 
reach $100.00. 


Says the Observer: 


“Dr. ———., superintendent of the — school 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence on ac- 
count of his health. It will be a difficult matter to 
find a suitable man to fill the position during his 
absence.” 


This is a subject I have touched on else- 
issue. We rarely hear such 
twaddle in connection with things outside the 
education of the Deaf. This slush _ stuff 
reaches its apotheosis at Commencement time 
at our schools. 


& 

My friend, Dr. Gruver (he ought to be Dr. 
by this time) of the Rome school, will have a 
libel suit on his hands if it allows one of its 
“funny” writers to libel good fellows like 
“Billy” Hoy, and permit him to be written 
down as an ass and alleging him to speak the 
vernacular of a Chinatown tough. The so- 
called interview never happened. Mr. Hoy is 
an educated man and a gentleman. The Reg- 
ister’s funny man, when he adopts the comic 
weekly’s patter and runs in deaf men’s names, 
should consider carefully who he is making 
sport of and holding up to public scorn as a 
fool and a loafer. Hoy is a prince of good 
fellows and a man who “made good,” and 
whose deportment, both on the field and off, 
earned him thousand of friends. 


Says a new-comer to our ranks in his most 
recent budget: 


“A deaf-mute in this world needs all his wits 
about him at all times, or trouble will surely come. 
Yet at a banquet of educated deaf-mutes in a great 
city not so very long ago, we were distressed to see 
two or three men drinking their champagne.” 


Distress, too, often comes to those who 
drink the beverage. It is a bad practice— 
this drinking champagne—aid a costly one, 
since it cost $4.00 to open a quart. Drink- 
ing it is a bad practice and in shocking form, 
too. I agree with the writer, but I'd rather 
see educated deaf-mutes doing this harmful 
act than uneducated ones—if we may be al- 
lowed to choose. 


The “ye scribe—ye scribbler’ Journalist, 
we still have it with us. One aggravated 
case invariably published all his private social 
achievements in this style—-I copy him liter- 
ally: 


“Ye scribbler takes occasion to thank his good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jessie Baker and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Bellows, through the Journal for so kindly 
sending him two invitations to attend a watch-night 
party, and also a New Year stag dinner at their re- 
spective homes in Pittsburg, during his absence in 
the West.” 


I don't know where he gets the impression 
that the item interests anybody but himself, 
and I do not see why he does not thank the 
would-be hosts in a personal letter. Here 
is a sample of his “news” efforts—you will 
have to read it all the way through to see 
the odd ‘mixture of pathos and bathos: 


“James G. Pool lost his beloved half-brother by 
death as a result of Bright’s dease last November, 
from which he had suffered for a long time. From 
what the writer can learn, he (Mr. Pool) was kindly 
remembered with a substantial sum of money and 
two other articles. It is said he had for two years 
been a favorite brother of the deceased. Ye scribe 
had known him to be a gentleman of liberal-minded- 
ness and kind heartednesss. James, you are to be 
congratulated on your good luck.” 


109 


Who wouldn't be a care-free student on 
Kendall Green to experience the joys of being 
written up in the following delectable and re- 
fined manner ? 


“That irrepressible knight errant, Bert Forse, has 
again given us occasion for unholy glee. It was at 
Dr. Draper's reception. A certain lady, noted for 
her conversational talent, complimented him so neatly 
that he felt inclined to salaam almost to the carpet. 
The entire impressiveness of the ceremony was 
spoiled, however, through the agency of that bane 
on man’s peace of mind, the rear anchor of his col- 
lar, which responded to the strain by flying loose 
with such spirit and determination that it yet re- 
mains imbedded in the plaster of the ceiling. Bert 
says he will tenderly thank the gentleman who gives 
him another button for it was the only one he had.’”— 
College Correspondence—Journal. 


At the time of Italy’s awful affliction, the 
Fresident of the National Association of the 
Deaf issued an appeal to the American deaf 
to help their Italian brethren. If anything 
was collected I do not recall seeing any report, 
but recently there were reports that much of 
the money contributed by the hearing never 
reached those that most deserved it. If the 
present appeal meets with response the funds 
ought to be distributed by our French brethren 
directly into the hands of those who need it. 
Would not it be well to hear from the other 
side and fix on our share and then proceed to 
raise a sum that will really do good ? 


If you have your office on a busy street in 
the heart of a great city and your name and 
vocation happen to be odd enough and un- 
usual enough to be remembered by a great 
many who pass and drop in on you, you are 
liable to have a great many visitors. 

Sometimes they come at an opportune mo- 
ment when you are free to give the glad hand 
and enjoy a breezy visit that enables you to 
tackle your work again with double energy 
and make up if any time has been lost. 

Personally, [ like the visitor who starts 
with: “I happen to be in town and made up 
my mind to hunt you up,” or something on 
that order. I'll miss my train to the suburbs 
and put in two or three hours over time any 
time for that kind of a caller, if need be, 
but : 

I get tired right at the start when he begins 
with: “Happened to pass here and saw your 
name, so | thought [I would drop in,” or 
“Just was down the street to see a man, and 
he was too busy, asked me to come back in 
two hours, so I thought,” etc. Whenever [ 
I get that brand of “dope” I lose interest right 
away and cut it as short as decency allows. 
There are visitors who can entertain and be 
entertained while you keep right on looking 


after every detail of your work, then again 


there is the other kind who you have to shoo. 
away with: “Here’s your hat, what's your 
hurry” and a very obtrusive look of your “Be 
Brief” sign. 

a 


Brooklyn Division, No. 23 of the N. F. S. 
D., certainly did itself proud on the evening 
of Saturday, February 5th, when it enter- 
tained nearly 500 guests at Imperial Hall, 
Brooklyn, with the first fancy dress Ball that 
has been held hereabouts for many years. 
The hall is the finest in Brooklyn, and there 
are few in New York proper that outrank it. 
About forty were in costume, and most all 
were on original lines. Handsome prizes 
were given to those whom a committee made 
up of representatives of sister organizations 
decided as being best in each of a number of 
classes. Membership in the Division is head- 


ing for the sixty mark, with the members 
bent on reaching 100 during Ig1o. 
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IN some resturants we pay for 
How True! the food we eat, in some for 
the floor space. 


The Illinois Advance thinks the 
Silent Hoosier is giving too 
much space to fiction and bases 
| its opinion upon the fact that a 
recent issue of the latter contained two in- 
stallments of Cook’s story of the discovery of 
the North Pole. 


Sufficient 
Reason 


THERE is no class of buildings 
in our land that seems to have 
suffered more by fire than the 
schools for the deaf. Scarce 
a year passes but that some precaution is neg- 
lected somewhere and one or more go up in 
smoke. The last to suffer have been Gallau- 
det College and the Michigan school, the form- 
er to sustain a loss of $50,000, and the latter 
that of a large stock barn said to be one of 
the finest in the commonwealth. States will 
learn by-and-by, that only absolutely fire-proof 
buildings should be used for such purposes, 
jor then and only then can we have any as- 
surance that they will not be a prey to the 
flames. 


Again the’ 
Fire Friend 


Our prospect for enlarged ac- 
Coming commodations were never so good 

as this year. The Board has de- 
cided to ask for new dormitories and study- 
rooms for the boys, and are as a unit in their 
effort to get them. A bill has never come 
squarely before the legislature for funds for 
the purpose, and when it does, as it certainly 
will at this session, there will not be a dis- 
senting vote. With such an addition we shall 
be able to receive the thirty or forty now 
waiting and have room to spare. The new 
recreation rooms for the boys will allow us 
to turn a sufficient number of old play-rooms 
into school-rooms, and we shall then have 
all needed space. Then we shall not have to 
deny, what we never should have denied, an 
education, to any deaf child in the State. 


Seo! 
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A FRIEND, upon leaving, some 
A Pleasure time ago, after a visit during 

which he had an _ opportunity 
of seeing every branch of our work and 
learning just exactly what we were doing 
in our school, expressed a great deal of satis- 
faction with most conditions, but took excep- 
tion to the unrestricted permission that was 
given the children to come to the office at all 
hours, outside of school hours, to get stamps 
have difficult expressions in their letters trans- 
lated, use the dictionary, look at the stereo- 
graphic views, deliver messages from papa 
and mamma, get change, and, in general, to 
make themselves entirely at home. “Why,” 
said he, “for quite a part of your day you 
seem to do nothing but wait on your chil- 
dren.” We were glad to be able to say that 
the criticism applied to pretty much all of our 
house-hold, and that we thought the time was 
well spent. The opportunity of instructing 
your children and of getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them is, at such times, a golden 
one, and it makes things so homelike that it 
cannot but conduce to the happiness of the 
little ones. 

Our friend, by his expression, called to mind 
the lines that recently have been going the 
rounds on ‘*The House of too much Trouble,” 
which read :— 


In the House of Too Much Trouble 
Lived a lonely little boy; 

He was eager for a playinate. 
He was hungry for a toy. 

But ‘twas always too much bother, 
Too much dirt and too much noise, 

For the House of Too Much Trouble 
Wasn't meant for little boys. 

And sometimes the little fellow 
Left a book upon the floor, 

Or forgot and laughed too loudly, 
Or he failed to close the door. 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
Things must be precise and trim— 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
There was a little room for him. 

He was eager for a playmate, 
He must never romp and play; 

Every room must be in order 
And kept quiet all the day. 

He had never had companions, 
He had never owned a pet. 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
It is trim and quiet yet. 

Every room it set in order— 
Every book is in its place, 

And the lonely little fellow 
Wears a smile upon his face. 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
He is silent and at rest— 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
With a lily on his breast. 


Ours is not a ““House of Too Much Trou- 
ble.” 


THE past month brought with 
it the birthdays of two men we 
are always delighted to honor, 


In 
Memoriam 


those of Lincoln and Washing- | 


ton, and the old, old stories of their lives of 
which we never grow tired were gone over and 
over, with additions from every possible 


source. 
Our projector was a most valuable aid in 
Pictures representing every 


our celebrations. 


scene in the lives of these great men were col- 
lected and placed upon the canvas, and in this 
way their every act brought vividly before 
even the youngest of our children, and they 
were taught lessons they could get in no other 
way. While the moving-picture machine is 


‘a great pleasure and benefit to a school the — 


expense of the films keeps it beyond the reach 
of many of us. The projectoscope may be 
obtained at reasonable outlay, and pictures 
may be obtained for it at trivial cost. It is 
on the whole one of the most practical thing's 
we know of for a school for the deaf. It cer- 
tainly added greatly to our enjoyment of Lin- 
coln and Washington’s birthdays, and gave 
us a mass of information that made it most 
valuable educationally. 


THE prospects for a notable 
Encouraging convention of the deaf at 
Colorado Springs have been 
bright from the first. Assurances of its suc- 
cess have been made doubly sure by recent 
developments, and there is now no doubt but 


that it will be the greatest meeting of the deaf, 
in point of numbers and work done, that was 


ever held. Mr. Veditz has gotten pretty much 
every influential deaf man and woman in the 
country to going; they have taken up the 
work with a vim, and soon all roads will lead 
to the Springs. 

Mr. Porter has been in communication with 


-Senator Briggs and Congressman Wood, and 


both have given him every promise of co- 
operation in the effort to get a sufficient ap- 
propriation for the entertainment of foreign 
delegates. It now looks reasonably certain 
that this appropriation will be forthcoming, 
and if it is, its value in furthering the aims of 
the meeting, will be very great. 

Then, too, Congressman Martin has been 
instructed by the Commissioner on Foreign 
Affairs to confer with Secretary Adee, with 
a view of securing official recognition of the 
World’s Congress of the Deaf by the State 
Department, that is, by the Government. If 
he succeeds, the moral effect will surpass in 
value even the $5000 appropriation should it 
be made. 


The valentines were never so numerous or 
beautiful as this year. Among the most ornate 
were those of Esther Woelper, Hildur Colberg, 
Ella Winrow, Carmine Pace, Walter Hedden, 
Frank Hoppaugh, Andrew McClay and Otis 
Harrison. 


The Alumni-Silent Worker game on the af- 
ternoon of the 22nd was a very fast one, and 
for a time was in considerable doubt. The 
Silent Workers, however, succeeded in forg- 
ing ahead and won by the comfortable marge 
of 42 to 30. 


Four fine clematis plants have been ordered, 
two double ones for the sunny side of the main 
building, and two hardy single ones for the 
shady side. We do hope they'll thrive for 
there’s nothing prettier than the clematis in 
full bloom. 


Among our visitors on the 22d were Eddie 
Bradley, Otto Reinke, George Overbeck, Owen 
Coyne, Benjamin Schornstein, Miss German, 
Howard Harrison, Willie Power, Mrs. David 
‘Bishop, Mrs. Imhoff, Lena Imhoff, Clema 
Meleg, Mrs. Tobin and Mrs. Francis. 
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The Ides of March. 
All sorts of weather. 


Our base-ball season will open next month. 


The storm on Washington’s Birthday kept 
many away. 


Something will have to be done with the 
ground hog. 


Rosie Hucker’s teacher speaks of her as 
her little flower. 


Our prospects for a new building are bright- 
er than ever before. 

Many visits among our children are being 
planned for next summer. 


The lecture on Lincoln by Mr. Lloyd was 
greatly appreciated by all. 


Patrick Agnew and Josephine Kulikowski 
are the tiniest tots we have. ; 


There is scarce a day but that some little 
marauder comes to grief in it. 


A number of new dresses were ‘turned out 
in the sewing department last week. 


The individual towels have imposed con- 
siderable added work upon the laundresses. 


Walton Morgan had a visit from his father, 
accompanied by a friend, a few days ago. 


The gymnasium classes have taken more 
than usual interest in their work, this term. 


Miles Sweeney is a frequent and welcome 
visitor, always willing to lend a hand. 


The mouse-trap in Miss Tilson’s school- 
100m has been working over-time, of late. 


The basket-ball teams are talking of having 
another banquet at the end of the present sea- 
son. 


There are few general carpenters who can 
do better work than Carmine Pace and Isaac 
Lowe. 


We have not purchased our new lhiorse yet, 
but expect one along in the near future. 


We wonder who will be the first to take 
the walk to Bordentown, when the winter 
breaks. 


Advices from New York are all to the effect 
that Wesley Breese is doing finely in his new 
position. 


Leroy Buck was unfortunate enough to fall 
in the area-way and get a black eye, last Thurs- 
cay. 


Our children also took great interest in 
Longfellow and his works, about the time of 
his birthday. 


We are beginning to long forward to our 
nature study trips, especially to the one down 
the Delaware. 


Frank Mesick, who only left us last sum- 
mer, is now drawing $20 per week for his 
linotype work. 
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Mabel Zorn has just finished “Bright Eyes” 
and ‘‘Lookout Fairy” and is now reading 
“Children’s Letters.” 


Michael Grod says that he is quite envious 
of his brother John, who recently got work 
in a pretzel factory. 


One of the prettiest pieces ever turned out 
by the embroidery class is about being finished 
by Harriet Alexander. 


George Hummel was especially favored on 
St. Valentine’s Day. He received eleven val- 
entines and post-cards. 


Our basket-ball savants were somewhat 
taken aback when Columbia took Yale into 
canip in a game, last week. 


Eight hundred pictures bearing on base-ball 
alone is a good many, and yet that is the num- 
ber that Johnny MacNee has. 


Oreste Palmieri and Gottfried Kreutler are 
Ienging for the time when they may take 
their “naturalist” trips again. 


A set of individual towel closets have been 
finished by Isaac Lowe and Vincent Metzler 
and will be installed at once. 


Class A is greatly interested in its Letter- 
writing and Business Forms, and they promise 
to be of great benefit to them. 


Mr. Thompson, the member of our Board 
from Hackensack, and his wife, were inter- 
ested visitors, Saturday, a week. 


A little bird brings us the news that Marie 
Sieben will probably spend Easter with us. 
We are always pleased to see Marie. 


A horse that had been burned to death by 
a live wire, on Chestnut avenue, was an object 
of great interest to our children, on Sunday. 


Not a single chanticleer hat has appeared 
among our girls as yet, but then it as a trifle 
early. We wonder who will have the first one. 


A pay-as-you-enter car, the only one in the 
city, stood out front for a time last Tuesday, 
and was an object of considerable curiosity. 


Gottifred Kreutler is looking forward with 
a great real of pleasure to the 27th of March. 
His mother is coming to see him on that day. 


The game with Pennington on Saturday 
evening was a hotly contested one resulting in 
a victory for our team by the score of 24 to 13. 


Agnes Reilly had quite a little surprise 
last week. It was a notification from her sister 
that she had been married on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary. 


Cornelia DeWitte got a very pleasant sur- 
prise one day the latter part of the month. It 
was in the shape of a box containing two new 
and beautiful dresses. 


Clara VanSickle received a letter from her 
uncle, a few days ago, in which he said her 
dog kept house for him, in his absence, and 
was very faithful, indeed. 


There have been a very unusual number of 
people injured by falls on the ice during the 
past winter, and pretty much everybody has 
had a touch of rheumatism. 


To become an expert base-ball player is now 
one of the ambitions of Willie Battersby. He 
will invest in a new ball, bat, and suit, and start 
practice as soon as the season opens. 


Ruth Ramshaw, Clara VanSickle, Bennie 
Abrams, Hartley Davis and George Brede have 
charge of the dining-room, this week, and they 
do their work with order and dispatch. 


II! 


Frank Penrose and his cousin Walter are 
going to camp out next summer. We pre- 
sume they will have guns and rods and live in 
true western style. 


Even the strongest of us get to the Infirmary 
once in a while. Isaac Lowe and Charlie 
Durling were among those who made brief 
visits there, last month. 


A game on the New York grounds between 
the Giants and some visiting team is one of 
the summer attractions that John Garland is 
anticipating with especial interest. 


Mr. Newcomb has originated an electrical 
attachment for the house-bell that promises to 
take the place of all the inventions now on the 
market for use in a house occupied by the deaf. 


James Higgins says he likes Sunday pretty 
well, but not quite so well as the week-days, 
owing to the fact that his papa and mamma 
will not allow him to go in swimming on Sun- 
day. 


Hans Hansen's brother has already made ar- 
rangements for the use of a large motor-boat 
for their camping-out trip, next summer, and 
he and Hans are expecting better things than 
ever. 


The beautiful window of nasturtions which 
Mrs. Wood had so carefully trained were al! 
frozen during the blizzard of last week, and 
now Miss Wood will have all her trouble over 
again. 


Anthony Zachman claims that the pictures 
he had taken, week before last, couldn't be 
any better. Strange to say they were the first 
he ever sat for. He sent them all away as 
Valentines. 


Vallie Gunn and Hattie Alexander recited 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” before the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, on Tuesday 
afternoon. The ladies pronounced it “very 
beautiful.” 


It is almost impossible to comply with the 
law to keep our flag flying every day, these 
high tearing winds being so strong that they 
will whip out an ordinary piece of bunting in 
a day or two. 


A number of our boys were out looking for 
the mysterious Pan-dandy girl, last week, hop- 
ing to get the $50 that was offered to any one 
who would discover her indentity, but she 
eluded them all. 


After attending Mr. Lloyd’s lecture on 
Lincoln, Maude Thompson wrote a full outline 
of it, from his humble childhood in a log-cabin 
to the day of his death at the hand of an ass- 
assin. 


Recent letters from relatives and friends in- 
dicate that many have arranged to spend 
Easter with us, instead of the 22nd, and we, ° 
doubtless, shall have quite a house full at the 
close of the Lenten season. 


Julia Belcher’s mother has asked that Julia 
be allowed to return to school, but unfortun- 
ately every bed is taken on the girls’ side, and 
we shall not be able to take any more till fall 
and then only three or four. 


Thomas Crowell received as a present six 
new shirts from a lady down town for whom 
he did an errand, one day last week. They 
were certainly a wind-ifall for Thomas, and ar- 
rived at a very opportune time. 


Dawes Sutton received a visit from his 
father one day last week and attended a per- 
formance at the Trent Theatre with him in the 
evening. Both appeared to enjoy the few 
hours they had together greatly. 
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By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE agitation stirred up in 
Congress, State Legislature 
and in the public press in regard 


No Tea 
Or Coffee 


‘just as great extent, if not greater. 


to the excessive cost of living 


brings back to mind Brother Francis Gibson's 
remarks wherein he advised the Owl to dis- 
pense with his tea and coffee, if necessary, in 
order to keep up paying fraternal insurance 
dues to provide for his family in case of death. 
Not only has it been found necessary for many 
poor workmen to do away with tea and cof- 
fee, but it has been necessary to do away with 
meat five or six days a week, and 30-day no 
meat is not uncommon just now. Just what 
the outcome of all this agitation will be it is 
hard to predict, but there is reason to believe 
that the deaf man is as much interested there- 
in as his hearing brother and affects him to 
To insure 
a decrease in the cost of life’s necessities and 
in general living conditions there must be a 
marked decrease in monetary valuation, de- 
creases in wages and rents, increase in farm 
and ranch products, demand for things exceed 
the supply, and storage be resorted to only 
in case of over production. Meanwhile in- 
surance premiums, death and what comes after 
death, are questions that can be taken care of 
without the worry and anxiety as to where our 
next meal is coming from, for without good 
red meat and breadstuffs to maintain strong, 
robust health, it will hardly be possible to get 
up and around with sufficient animation to 
earn and provide the insurance premi 
handful of bright sand to buy a shroud with 
and a length of earth. Anyhow, Bro. Gibson’s 
admonishment to do without tea and coffee 
comes handy at this Lenten season, when, with 
the prices of poultry and red beef and succu- 
lent pork way out of sight the saving is readily 
appliable to the obtaining of fresh and _ salt 
fish and vegetables, with eggs next in order 
at three cents apiece. There is no tail-end 
attachment cry of “Votes for Women” hereto, 
because the votes of women will not reduce 
the cost of living or make payment of death 
insurance premiums any easier for the man 
providing for a family. 


¢ 
 % 


ONVENTION dates are ap- 

proaching as fast as sum- 
mer, and the tourist to Colorado 
next August will find much to 
interest him if we judge by the amount of ad- 
vertising the State is getting in the deaf-mute 
press. The Colorado Springs aldermen have 
given $200 toward the entertainment of the 
deaf; the Palmer estate has given a substantial 
check, so it has been said, in lieu of the lunch- 
eon that was-to be held at Glen Eryie, the 
death of Gen. Palmer changing plans; and 
Congress is being pressed to donate $5,000 
to entertain foreign delegates to the N. A. D. 
convention. This land of prairie, peak and 
pine, is midway between the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans, and if any considerable number of 
foreign delegates landed at New York or the 
Golden Gate, the entertainment fund would 
not last long. Experience of the writer as to 
Colorado weather extends to quite two years 
of residence in the State, and one can expect 
the unexpected at all times. For instance, on 
July third there was hail and snow mixed 


Colorado 
Advertised 
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with heavy rain and overcoats were handy. 
Next day, the fourth, was one of the warmest 
days of that summer. Then one must allow 
for wind and plenty of it from Ito in the morn- 
ing until 5 in the afternoon, with a downpour 
of rain during those hours almost every day 
during certain periods of the summer. But 
the evenings can be counted upon as delight- 
fully pleasant, rain seldom falling after 5 P.M. 
during the rainy season. Those delegates, un- 
used to very sudden changes in temperature, 
going to Colorado in thin summer clothes, 
should wear wool next to the skin for pro- 
tection instead of lugging around a light over- 
coat, and it is very much safer. 

The Local Committee reports from now un- 
ti! August should contain much interesting in- 
formation, and be attractive enough to make 
it worth the while of the deaf and compensate 
them for the great outlay necessary to attend 
the convention. The attendance may not 
amount to very much, but the proceedings 
will make interesting reading matter for the 
papers published in the interest of the deaf, 
while nature’s beautiful and terrible exhibits 
should enthuse one as to the glories of his 
country and its scenery. The backbone of 
America at this point affords many splendid 
one-day trips, a description of which bank- 
rupts the English Language. 

R. E. MAyNarp. 
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Borrowings 
“By OCCASSIONAL.” 


Because a man has a shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must live, 

Needs spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugative, 

All love except what trade can give? 
—Browning. 


Our lines are songs; 
God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at leisure; 
And the song is sad or the song is glad 
As we chose to fashion the measure. 
—Gibbon. 


If you were born to honor, show it now; 

If put upon you, make that judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it. 
—Shakespeare. 


Being all fashioned of the self same dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 
—Longfellow. 


I am not concerned that I have no place; 

I am concerned how I fit myself for one; 

I am not concerned that I am not known, 

I seek to be worthy to be known. 
—Confucius. 


* 


He who has a thousand friends, has not one 
friend to spare, 

And he who has one enetny shall meet him 
everywhere. 


—Ababic proverb. 


If you and I—just you and [— 

Should laugh instead of worry; 

If we should grow—just you and I— 

Kinder and sweeter hearted, 

Perhaps in some near by and by 

A good time might get started, 

Then what a happy world ’twould be 

For you and me—for you and me!— 
—Anon. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 

Some heart is glad to have it so, 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows—that wind is best. 
—C. A. Mason. 


I built a chimney for a conirade old, 

I did the service not for hope nor hire, 

And then I travelled on in winter’s cold, 

Yet all the day I glowed before the fire. 
—Edward Markham. 


Be thou the rainbow of the storms of life! 

The evening beam that smile the clouds away, 

And tints tomorrow with prophetic ray. 
—Byron. 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 

No backward glance toward the past, 

And though somewhat be lost and gone, 

Yet do thou act as one new-born; 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask, 

Each day will set its proper task. 
—Goethe. 


Let us love so well 
Our work shall be sweeter for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Then let us smile when skies are gray 
And laugh at stormy weather, 
And sing lifes lonesome times away 
So worry and the dreariest day 
Will find an end together. 
—Dresser. 


Are you in earnest? Sieze this very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it! 
—Goethe. 


For he that wrongs his friend 

Wrongs himself more, and ever fears about 

A silent court of justice in his breast, 

Himself the judge and jury and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned. 
—Tennyson. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime— 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Oh! square thyself for use; a stone that may, 
Tit in the wall is left not in the way. 


—R.C. French. 


The years 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons, 
none 
Wiser than this, to spend in all things else, 
But of old friends to be most miserly. 
—Lowell. 


Be firm; one certain element in luck 
Is genuine, solid old Teutonic pluck. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


This world is a difficult world indeed, 

And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays the violin 

Is a bore to the man with a flute. 
—Anon. 


Life is something while the senses heed 
The spirits’ call 
Life is nothing where our grosser need 
Engulfs it all! 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who wou keep abreast with truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The flighty-purpose never is o’er-took 
Unless the deed go with it. 
— Shakespeare. 


Howe’r it may be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good; | 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—Tennyson. — 
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By F. P. Gibson, Room 3, 79 S. Clark St. 


"TV eote has been a good many of the 
species impostor working Chicago by 
means of the deaf and dumb racket 
this winter and efforts made to catch some of 
them had been a hard thing to accomplish un- 
til one evening in February when one got what 
was coming to him. He made the mistake 
of standing right at the street corner nearest 
to the Pas-a-Pas club rooms and was spotted 
by one of the members on his way home. A 
hurried trip back to the club room and the 
calling out of the reserves there landed Mr. 
Impostor in the clutches of the law. The city 
has the benefit of his services in the House of 
Correction for the next three months. 

Another case of the kind is mentioned in 
a recent paragraph in the Chicago. Journal— 
the two go to show that Chicago is doing her 
share to make the occupation as undesirable 
as possible. 

Here’s the Journal article: 


A deaf and dumb man heard and talked and a 
blind man saw in Judge Maxwell's court yesterday. 
Those whose faculties were restored are Patrick 
Hayes, thirty-five years old, and Edward Naughton, 
thirty years old. They were arrested for begging 
at South Halsted and Maxwell Streets Friday night 
and were fined $50 and costs each for vagrancy and 
ordered committed to the House of Correction in de- 
fault of payment. Hayes, posing as deaf and dumb, 
was leading Naughton, apparently sightless and feel- 
ing his way with a cane, each with a sign about his 


neck, when Detective Riccio arrested them for frauds. 


In court they broke down and confessed after spend- 
ing a night in a cell maintaining that their sup- 
posed afflictions were real. 
oe 

Speech is a most desirable adjunct to one’s 
every day needs and extraordinary value has 
been set upon it before this—notably by the 
A A. T. POT. TO. BT. Tt. -ee ae 
members—but it has remained for the medi- 
cal profession to set the top price. That is 
speech or death—life itself—as will be seen 
from the following clipping from a Chicago 
paper of recent date: 


Rosie Freeman, three years old, daughter of 
Morris Freeman, 2025 South Ashland avenue, died 
Friday night in the Presbyterian Hospital as the re- 
sult of swallowing a penny on December 8 The 
coin lodged in her throat, causing septic poisoning 
of the thorax. She was taken to the Rush Medical 
College Dispensary and later removed to the hos- 
pital. It was considered inadvisable to remove the 
penny through an operation, owing to the danger of 
seriously injuring or destroying the child’s powers 
of speech. 

en 

“Tl am a young man, aged 30, and lost my hearing 
at the age of 17. I am very lonely here and I do 
wish some young men of the corner who are afflicted 
as | am would write to me. I should be glad to 
make their acquaintance. 
here and make good wages, but, oh, it is so lonely! 
I should be happy if some of the deaf people would 
write to me. 

“Delaware. 


BaF 


To dwell in eternal silence is but one degree more 
tolerable than to dwell in darkness. I shall be 
happy to do anything that may secure for the lonely 
young man the solace of correspondence with con- 


I have steady employment 


THE SILENT WORKER 


genial friends——Marion Harland in the Chicago 
Daily News. 

Mrs. Harland should simply advise the 
young man to learn the manual alphabet and 
the sign-language and mix with the plentitude 
of congenial ones in the same boat with him- 
self. 

ee ate ake 

In a recent press notice of the death of Miss 
Eliza W. Bowman at the age of 82, a lady 
well-known for her philanthropic work, men- 
tion is made of her having started in her work 
at the age of 16 as a teacher in the deaf and 
dumb asylum at Indianapolis. This was in 
the Chicago Tribune and the “asylum” is per- 
haps due to the usual cub reporter style and 
may be forgiven. I reproduce the item with 
the hope it may interest our Indiana friends—. 
some of whom, among the old timers, may re- 
member her. 

ee ete ah 

In a review of the play “The Fortune Hun- 
ter,” recently produced at one of the local 
theatres, Ashton Stevens says: 


“Pictures are so prodigal in “The Fortune Hunter” 
that a deaf man could hear the play. And by pic- 
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BUFFALO HEAD, FOUND NEAR CANANEA, IA.,, 
BY G. W. SANDERS, 1909. 


tures I do not mean mere movement but the true 
dramatic action which gets under your skull and 
sticks.” 


oe ote oe 


+ + ° 

The “fire-drill” in the Chicago schools has 

once more scored a success, as will be seen 
from the following: 


Forty deaf-mute children of the Ephpheta School 
for the Deaf, 3100 North Fortieth avenue, were in 
peril this afternoon, when an expanded metal ceiling 
in the parlor became loosened and fell, carrying with 
it the gas chandelier. 

Gas poured out in great quantities, imperiling the 
children in an adjoining room. * 

The fire drill was begun and the children filed out 
safely. 

oe 

N. A. D. politics are warming up—but what 
strikes an onlooker as queer is the seeming 
indifference shown East of the Mississippi— 
to say nothing of the East of the Alleghanies. 
Does it portend there are dark horses in train- 
ing? 

. en a 

Keep your eyes on New York, ye politicans 
—that state has yet to be heard from. 

a 

The following extracts are taken from an 

article on “Laughter” by Sir Arthur Mitchell, 


a famous Scotch alienist : 
Sir Arthur made an extensive study of the laugh- 
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ter of mutes to show conclusively that laughter is 
a natural function and not the result of imitation 
in any way. He tells the case of James Mitchell, 
born blind and deaf, who laughed heartily and nat- 
urally, and of Laura Bridgman of New Hampshire 
who was completely blind, deaf, and her sense of 
smell almost destroyed. 

“She laughed frequentiy, screamed with delight, 
and jumped about as an ordinary child,” he says. 
She used her voice curiously in naming persons, 2 
chuckle for one, a cluck for another, and a guttural 
sound for another. She laughed aloud at the idea of 
a dog.in school, and one day she pretended her doll 
was sick, put it to bed with a hot water bottle, and 
laughed heartily all the time.” 

Taking the case of Helen Keller, the wonderful 
Llind, deaf, and dumb girl, he studied her laugh and 
Says: 

“She is of joyous temperament, and, when banter- 
ing some one, laughs audibly, placing her hand over 
her mouth to prevent too much _ boisterousness. 
When she reads an amusing passage in a book she 
gives an audible exclamation, akin to a suppressed 
outburst of laughter, and frequently when alone, 
spelling with her left hand into her right, she laughs 
aloud. This last is an exception to the general rule, 
for human beings seldom laugh aloud when alone.” 


* OK OK 


The recent article in the St. Louis depart- 
ment regarding deaf women as nurses seems 
to have borne excellent fruit. The Silent Suc- 
cess states that there are now several young 
women taking the course in the Kansas City 
hospital mentioned. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


° ° ° 
bed ~~ oe 


The social side of Chicago’s deaf has run on 
about as usual this winter. The two larger 
organizations—the Pas-a-Pas club and Chi- 
cago Division, N. F. S. D., continue to hold up 
their ends of the burden. A _ reading by 
Robert P. MacGregor (“The Helmet of Na- 
varre’’) and a lecture by the Rev. Mr. Cloud 
(“Eugene Field”) made up the chief literary 
treats for December and January. Lovers of 
the light fantastic were treated to a dance, and 
a masquerade ball is scheduled for February 
19. The Frats (Chicago Division) have a 
standing social committee that has prepared 
a program for the entire year. 


* ° * 
bd oe . “4 


Neary time to count noses for the “Pike's 
Peak Or Bust” trip. Efforts will be made to 
provide for the consolidation of Eastern par- 
ties in Chicago and provision made for a 
special train from here if possible. 


* > > 
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How times change. “Tis not so long ago 
that nearly every weekly paper for the deaf 
had a good Chicago reporter and there was 
not an issue but what had an interesting letter 
from this neck of the woods. Now-a-days. 
only an occasional letter is in evidence, the 
Success and Chronicle being the only weeklies 
having any at all. We are trying to figure 
out whether the lack of “Chicagoesque”’ spirit 
is due to a weakening of the esprit de corps or 
deterioration in the rank and file. The same 
conditions seem to hold good in other large 
centers of population. The Worker has sev- 
eral old-timers on its staff and we would like 
to see them solve the problem for us—if they 


> Can. 


Finland has schools for the deaf that are the 
equals of any other deaf schools. The teachers 
of the Finland schools are selected by the scholastic 
authorities of Finland. After serving thirty years 
they are pensioned. The Senate has provided a 
touring fund, with which three or four principals 
or teachers are enabled to make a tour and visit 
the schools of other countries. Each teacher makes, 
on an average, two tours during his school career. 
—The Ohio Chronicle. 
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(Continued from page 108) 


his material from Washington’s own diary 
and thus brought out a host of new and inter- 
esting facts about his private life. In thus 
showing the true Washington, Mr. Mcllvaine 
was careful to state that the aim was not to 
create a bad impression of the Father of his 
Country, but to show that he was not super- 
human as the tendency is to make him appear 
by some hero worshippers. Washington was 
a great and good man in many ways, but, like 
all human beings, he had his weak points of 
character, some of which may have been sanc- 
tioned by the period in which he lived. This 
lecture was an enjoyable treat. 


At this writing the people of Philadelphia 
are again subjected to an annoying trolley 
strike, and, unless it is over soon, it will likely 
spoil plans for meetings of our deaf and prev- 
ent others from being made. 

Jas. S. REIDER. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


An advertisement in a local paper states that the 
advertiser “wants work of most any kind,” and adds 
“| am from the country, off the farm.” 

This young man has evidently tired of the drud- 
gery of a “farm hand's” life and he has persuaded 
himself that there is greater opportunity for a young 
man with ambition in the towns. 

You are making a mistake, young man. Condi- 
tions have changed. For a young man of ambition, 
with initiative ideas there is greater opportunity on 
the farm to-day than in the city. If you are without 
these essentials to success you are bound to be a 
drudge or a loafer wherever you are. 

Some men are born to the country and others to 
the city. Either is out of place, and the chances are 
against him when he essays to the field for which 
he is not fitted. 

But man for man and intellect for intelligence, the 
farmer to-day has the best opportunity. 

If a man has the iitiative to enter into intensified 
farming and the judgment to select his specialty it 

to make more “than a living” on the farm 
thatr in any ordinary line of city work. 

We know a deaf who selected apples as his special 
crop some years ago. He was poor and hired a few 
acres more; he lives in a_ beautiful 
hilltop. He still raises apples and little of anything 
else. 

We have heard of others who made smail fortunes 
turnips and special 


is easier 


mansion ona 


on and strawberries on other 


crops. 


And there is a never-failing source of income in 


poultry. The demand for eggs is never satisfied, 
glutted markets are unknown. ‘There is money in 


both the poultry and the product, and the fi¢gld is 
open to any ambitious young person of either 
lf he or to buy land it can be 
rented contiguous to any city, and but little money is 
required to make a start, after which all depends 
upon the management. 

This is the age of specialties. 

One thing done well is far better and more pro- 
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she has not money 
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: . fitable than many things attempted and half done. 
o ei The farm is as good a place fo1 specialties as the 
. “4 :: town. 

Bs : Stick to the farm, young man. If you have an am- 
a * bition to make money and “be somebody,” your op- 


portunity is right there before you. The same degree 
of managerial ability will bring you better returns 
than a competitive struggle in town with other men, 
most of whom are better fitted for the competition 
than you. 


oe 
pies iam 
fa t joa 
ws 
¢ ae es 
Ps 


Here is an excellent article on the decline of the 
art of spelling: 

“One of the fundamental weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can educational system was never better illustrated 
than by the result of an examination of the freshman 
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class of Northwestern University in a test of its 
mnmembers’ ability to spell a selected list of 100 words 
in common use. Some of the pitiable attempts fol- 
low: 

Irregular—Earegular, iregeler , iregealor. 

Accessible—Excessable, assessable, axsesble. 

Counterfeit—Conterfit, conterfite, counterpheet. 

Apprentice—Aprentase aprentis. | 

Chilvary—Shivalery, shivery, chifalery. 

Magazine—Magazeen, magazean, magizene. 

Plumage—Plumnage, plumeage, plumaeg. 

Anthracite—Anthreecit, anthrisight. 

Adage—Addage, addige. 

Municipal—Munisipple, munciple. 

Glacier—Glassear, glashier. 

Intelligence—Enteligance, intelegence. 

It is probably true that nearly, if not all, of the 
young men examined were High School graduates, 
and it is equally true that there is not a word in the 
above list that should prove a stumbling block to a 
grammar school studenf#. The failures recorded 
above are not so much an indictment of the poor 
spellers, as a reflection on the efficiency of the 
teachers of their early school days, and an exposure 
of the bad system under which the teachers were 
working. 

Inability to spell correctly is one of the greatest 
handicaps that the young person, about to “enter the 
business world, can have, ‘yet the percentage of good 
spellers is to-day much smaller-than it was a genera- 
tion ago, and the art is still on the decline. 

The remedy appears to be a return to the methods 
of our fathers and a revival of the spelling bee; 
more attention to the fundamental elements of educa- 
tion and less to the fads and frills.” 


Thank God for:George Veditz, 

That luminous.soul, 

Who “sees things straight and sees them whole 
With conscience sound 

As the world is round! - 

With love as wide 

As the ocean’s tide! 

With courage true 

As heaven is blue! 

A glorious knight 

Of love and light, 

Of manhood’s worth and reason’s right! 
Great God, make men like George W. Veditz, 
With purpose high and dauntless soul, 

By pen to bring the day 

When arrogance and cant shall pass away, 
When truth shall over nations brood 

And earth become the kingdom of God! 


Mr. Harry Van Allen’s lecture in Christ 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., was most highly ap- 
preciated by the audience that attended. “The 
“North Pole” was a theme that commanded the best 
talent and the learned speaker arose well to the oc- 
casion. 
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The pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. Bennie Til- 
bury became the scene of a merry gathering of in- 
vited guests, all of whom enjoyed a very delightful 
party. Dainty refreshments were served followed 
by social intercourse. It proved a most pleasant 
gathering, affording,a delightful evening to all. 


We will have reason for a long time to come 
to remember the brilliant and successful surprise 
party tendered to Mr. Fred Keller, of Syracus. 
About thirty-two were present, including the invited. 
Nell Beekman carried off the highest honor as the 
wearer of the latest “swirl.” A notable feature 
of the occasion was a delightful supper served at 
the close of the evening’s program, and the guests 
were most cordial in their expression of gratitude. 

Among the guests present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Keller, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Murphy, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Foster, Miss Nellie Rogers, 
Mrs. James Doran, Messers. Henry C. Rider, San- 
ford Dingman, James Shay, Thomas Brenner, and 
Ralph Youngs, all of Syracuse. Misses Hazel and 
Nell Beekman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Forth, and 


Lewis A. Boyd, and James Sullivan, all of Phoenix; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lee, Miss Margaret Carpenter, 


and Edward Taass, all of Utica; Mr. and Mrs. 
James McGovern, and Joe Lever, all of Ilion; Mr. 
aand Mrs. Clarence Hodge, Jerry Drumm, George 
Fwig, Fred Kreuzer and James Manning, all of 
Herkimer; Frank McMahon, Troy; Thomas and 
Margaret Muldoon, Seneca Falls; Frank Shang- 
_heussy, Clinton ; and Fred Lloyd. 

One hundred years ago, in a miserable little cabin 
it Hardin County, Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln was 
born. 

Because of its humbleness, that Hardin county 
cabin has often been compared to the manger in 
Rethiehem. Many there are who, with all reverence, 
express th e opinion that not since Jesus Christ 
has a more noble man thtan Abraham Lincoln 
walked the earth. It is easy. to believe that like 
the Saviour he was called of God to perform a 
great work, and no one ever performed his duty 
more faithfully, fearlessly and well. 

It would be difficult to imagine a human being 
having a more difficult road to travel or one who 
accomplished more upon the journey from an un- 
promising childhood to a martyr’s crown. 

Educational advantages he had none, but by sheer 
force of intellect he compelled the strongest minds 
of his day to acknowledge his majesty. His. cousin, 
Denis Hanks, once said of him: “Abe was always 
a-learnin’ from everything and everybody that came 
his way.” 

His brain was an immense indiana in which 
everything that he ever heard or read was care- 
fully arranged in logical order, so that when the 
time came for his great work—the work evidently 
intended for him by Providence—he was mentally 
equipped to deal with the weightiest problems on 
the most practical intellectual plane. 

It was not from Lincoln’s intellect alone that his 
power came. It was in his intetse conviction and 

‘faith in the ultimate supremacy of right and nju- 
stice and his unswerving devotion to those ends. 
With him there were always just tw osides to a 
question—the right and the wrong. Having deter- 
mined in his own mind which was right, abuse, 
calumny, praise, personal advantage or dogmatic 
pleading could not swerve him from his course. 
To accomplish his object no means was too humble, 
no effort too great, so long as it was right and 
honorable. 

To these qualities we are doubtless indebted for 
the saving of the Union, the value and importance 
of which is now recognized throughout the world. 
A more pliable conscience, a less stern conviction 
of the right, a less prophetic survey of the future, 
would have led to compromise; and it is now plain 
that would have been fatal to the future of both the 
North and the South. 

Ireperic T. Lioyp. 


The world is a looking glass 
Wherein ourselves are shown— 
Kindness for kindness, cheer for cheer, 
Coldness for gloom, repulse for fear,— 
To every soul its own, 
We cannot change the world a whit, 
Only ourselves who look ‘in it. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


—Kipling. 


Several dcaf-mutes down south seem to be tak- 
ing up the work of mechanical dentists. This is a 
good trade for the deaf and dumb. There are two 
deaf gentlemen in Queensland who lost their hear- 
ing in adult life, and have not found deafness an 
insuperable obstable ao the practice of even the 
surgical side of the profession. Of course, the 
mechanical side presents fewer difficulties to the 
deaf-mute, and it is probable that these two gentle- 
men owe their success in surgery to the fact that 
they retained their speech, and are able to say the 
right word at the right moment, and allay any nat- 
iiral nerveousness of the patient in the chair. The 
deaf mute, however, should find mechanical dentistry 
at’ excellent position.—Gesture, Australia. 
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A Letter from Henri 
Du Pre 


Mr. Eprror:—It is not often that I disagree with 
my good friend, Mr. Alexander Lester Pach, who 
has said so many nice things about me in your 
columns, and who in your last issue has a very 
beau-ti-ful poem all of his own making and which 
I acknowledge as true, exact, and to the life with 
the most profound bow in my repertory. 

But when Alex. asserts that our “greatest living 
benefactor” is not the eminent personage to whom 
the compliment has been paid by the promoters of 
the moving-picture fund, I must venture to dis- 
agree and to ask that we reason together. 

This eminent educator’s chief claim to this dis- 
tinction is that he is the founder of the higher edu- 
cation of the American deaf—in other words that he 
is the founder of the college at Washington, D. C., 
that bears the name of his illustrious father. 

And now, Alex., let us reason together. You have 
never attended the college as a student—lI sincerely 
regret it—but are you sure you have never been 
included within the zone of its beneficent influence? 
Are you quite sure that the educated American deat 
who have never at any time studied at Kendall Green 
owe nothing at all to the college and therefore to 
its founder ? 

Do not be hasty with your answer, my dear friend. 

When this college was opened at Washington in 
1864 it not only assured the higher education of 
those who actually attended it, but of the entire 
bedy of the American deaf then in school and of 
the subsequent generations of pupils. The college 
has ever since its inception set the standard obtain- 
ing in the schools. It became the heart’s desire of 
the ambitious pupils in the schools to enter this 
college. ‘The schools had to accommodate their 
standards to the requirements of the college and 
in the past fifty years there have been three distinct 
occasions when this standard was advanced. The 
first was in 1864 when the college was opened, the 
second in 1883 when the lower preparatory class of 
the college was abolished and the standard of ad- 
mission correspondingly advanced and the third in 
1909 when a still further advanced standard of matri- 
culation went into effect. 

The result has been a horizontal educational uplift 
of the whole mass of the American deaf. Every one 
has come under its influence from the poor dullard 
stranded in the driftwood class to the brilliant grad- 
uate who did go to Kendall and the no less brilliant 
graduate who like our Prince Alexis elected not to 
go. | 

Nor does the influence of the college end here. 
Nearly a thousand young men and women have 
studied at Gallaudet for longer or shorter periods. 
They absorbed some book knowledge, they saw life, 
saw history in the making at our national capital 
and above all clashed wit against wit with one av. 
other and had their period of acquisitive youth pro- 
longed beyond that of those who did not secure this 
privilege of “college training.” Is it for a moment to 
be denied that these men and women exercised an 
influence toward the intellectual betterment of their 
fellows with whom they later came in contact? 

Come, Alex., be candid have you not yourself 
come under this influence? And again, Alex., be 
candid, say truthfully whether you would not have 
benefited from a four-years’ course at Gallaudet, its 
environment and all the various influences and as- 
sociation it implies. And there is yet another factor. 
The college has been the bulwark of the combined 
system. Its President has been the eloquent and ef- 
fective advocate of this system. Its graduates and 
former students have been the champions of the 
system and of the sign-language, for sitting at the 
feet of Gallaudet and Fay, the two greatest living 
exponents of this language, among our educators 
they saw if and absorbed it at its best. Moreover the 
college compelled the conservation of the Combined 
System by the schools, for no other system could 
have trained the rank and file of their graduates 
for matriculation. I beleive I can safely assert that 
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but for the college the great mass of American 
schools for the deaf would long since have been on 
a pure oral basis. 

And, again, Alex., be candid and explain whence 
the bitterness that seems now and then to actuate you 
toward the unfortunate Gallaudetite in the abstract. 
Has any of the tribe ever withheld the glad hand 
of equality? Has any of them been a snob merely 
because he was a “Gallaudetite” and you were not? 
What do you want any way? Would it benefit you 
or the deaf at large were the college to be abolished ? 
Would you bave been a greater Alexander, would 
the Americar deaf have been better off, had the 
college never existed? 

As for me T bless my fate that sent me to Gal- 
laudet. [| am profoundly grateful that I did not 
enter John Hopkins in my home city, as | was urged 
to do, but chose rather to throw my lot with my 
kind at Kendall Green. 

But why should you non-Gallaudetites at times 
be so hostile toward us Gallaudetites? What birth- 
right have we robbed you of? What is it we have 
taken from you that you did not offer us with a free 
hand and heart? Wherein have we shown ourselves 
inimical to your best interests? 

Come, Alex., be candid and acknowledge that some 
of your best friends are among these same Gai- 
laudetites, and then be generous and think and speak 
more kindly of us in future. 

But revenons a nos moutons; let us get back to 
our sheep. Be candid and acknowledge that the ser- 
vice rendered the American deaf by the founder of 
their higher education entitles him in the fullest 
measure to the distinction paid him by the promo- 
ters of the moving-picture fund, acknowledge that it 
is a service second only to that of the actual founder 
of our education. 

Let us rejoice in the fact that this man is still with 
us; let us not withhold such grateful tribute as we 
may render until he has been gathered with his fa- 
thers. He has reached that stage and philosophic in- 
sight of life where earthly honors must seem trivial, 
but let us freely render such recognition as it is in 
our power to give. And in this let us all join, Gal- 
laudetite and non-Gallaudetite, and you and I first, 
if it is permitted us, oh, Alexis. 

Henri Du PRE. 

Rainrow Spa, Feb. 8, rgio. 


The Failure of the Oral Method--2 


We now come to the important part of the report 
of Messrs. Binet and Simon, labeled thus: Prac- 
tical benefits of the demutisation of deaf-mutes. 

They commence by showing the enthusiasm of 
rich parents who, full of pessimism when they first 
perceive the deaf-mutism of their offspring, over- 
flow with gratitude and praise for the skilful teach- 
ers who will give speech to their children. It is 
probable that if these people had known that deaf- 
ness is not an unhappiness for those thus afflicted, 
unless deprived of instruction, and aside from the 
most perfect speech teaching possible, there is a 
method capable of cultivating their intellectuality 
and prepare them for the struggle of life; they 
would not have mourned so much and put up with 
a system at once inferior and deceitful. In addi- 
tion to which the children of the rich profit much 
more by oralism, because they can have greater 
care and the best vocal training. But the parents 
of others all tell our inquirers that their children 
talk badly, and when they do not catch what is 
said to them, writing is employed. One mother even 
said: “Her sister talks by signs and that ts worth 
more than speech.” 

Read one of the most interesting pages of the 
report. Taste the “salt and butter” in it: 

“Strangers are still most skeptical. The con- 
cierges are not much impressed with the oral method. 
One cannot understand anything, he says, ‘I talk 
to him by signs.’ When he passes he growls. point- 
ing to the letter-box, I understand that he asks for 
letters; I reply yes or no.’—He says ‘letters,’ and I 
comprehend what he wants to say; he also says 
‘good day,’ or more exactly ‘day.—One must be 
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accustomed to talking with him, without that one 
could not understand him. ‘In a restaurant where 
a deaf-mute goes regularly for his meals, the pro- 
prietor said to us: ‘He talks a little; in order that 
he may understand, it is necessary to speak slowly 
to him.’ And the wife of the proprietor corrected 
him, ‘No, one can understand nothing with him: 
it is necessary to write.” 

A member of the Examining Commission who 
has often had occasion to take part in the cere- 
monies of graduation of the deaf-mutes of Asnieres 
When 


one has to ask their pupils oral questions he speaks. 


told us how they were usually conducted. 


very slowly, but usually the pupils do not compre- 
hend. Then they bring the proffessor or Mr. Bag- 
ner himself, director of the Asnieres departmental 
Institute, who exerts himself to articulate very 
clearly, in order to transmit by the oral method the 
question propounded to the deaf pupil. After 
much effort and lost time, the method is often 
given up, seeing that the pupil does not understand, 
and the question is put in writing. Afterward this 
method alone is used. 

These accounts are confirmed for us by those of 
the Rev. Mr. Vigier, who is an old teacher of the 
deaf, and who employs the utmost pains to secure 
places for needy deaf-mutes. Mr. Vigier ended by 
making this charasteristic avowal. When one 
wishes to have a clear and precise conversation with 
a deaf-mute, a business talk, for example, and put 
the pronunciation marks over the i's, one must have 
recourse to writing or signs; there is no other way. 
The oral language would be too dangerous; one 
would risk being misunderstood.” 

Messrs. Binet and Simon, in noting the leaning 
of the oralists toward interdicting their old pupils 
from intercourse with deaf-mutes 
record this very true and very regretable fact: 
“Thus the oral method leads to the moral isolation 
of the deaf-mute, and that is a result to be mani- 
festly regarded with sorrow.” 

Our inquirers have divided the testimony into 
three kinds, which are made clear by the questions 
and replies below: 

Can deaf-mutes converse 
their families? 

We conclude that those deaf-mutes 
have studied cannot sustain a conversation with their 
neighbors, but can succeed in comprehending their 
near kin and be understood for the satisfaction of 
their immediate wants by employing as a means of 
communication a mixture of spoken words, lip- 
reading and expressive signs. 

Summing up, every time that the co-operation 
ot the family was lacking, it was impossible for us 
not only to talk with deaf-mutes, but even to enter 
into a connection of ideas with them for the most 
simple actions when we did not employ signs or 
writing. And with regret we are forced to the 
opinion that by the oral method the deaf-mute can 
not enter into relations with a stranger. 

The chief obstacle comes for the most part from 
the fact that the speech of these subjects is hard to 
understand, that lip-reading is an art at once difh- 
cult and limited. The point is that, accustomed as. 
they are to being addressed as those and _ thee 
(tutoyees) by their kin, they are extremely embar- 
rassed when one address them as you (vous). 

Is the oral language of any service to deaf-mutes 
professionally and_ socially? 

The professional and social benefits, if any, that 
the faculty of speech renders them are therefore a 
negligeable quantity. It might be objected that 
perhaps his speech is useless when the deaf-mute 
first enters a new place, but his working companions 
get accustomed little by little to understand it, at 
the same time that he comes to better know his 
fellows. Will it not happen after a time that he can 
profit by his verbal knowledge? The same 
soning would apply without doubt to signs. 


who use signs, 


with the members of 


whom we 


rea- 
In fact, 


we have not observed that he really makes profes- 
sional use of his speech until after a considerable 
time in his new surroundings, and we are not as- 
tonished at this, considering the limited part which 
speech plays in his relations with his own family.” 
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Before reaching a general conclusion, Messrs. 
Binet and Simon deduce from the fact that they 
had met too many yonng deaf-mutes with their 
relatives that it was an imdication of their need of 
assistance. But the propdrtion is the same among 
young hearing people who live with their families 
where, like our deaf-mute workers, they bring their 

rages. Our authors would have done better by 
seeing in this the strength of filial affection. Doubt- 
less many still have need of moral suport, but, in 
most cases, the parents think their aid indispensable, 
and they force it on the deaf-mute. Suppose that 
for just nothing at all, for a fault, for unrequited 
love, or even for marriage, he should leave the 
parental roof, and you would see if he could’ not 
take care of himself, on the sole condition that he 
should get a good place with good wages. Other- 
wise, and Messrs. Binet and Simon would willingly 
concede that it was quite natural, he would become 
a public charge, the same as the hearing persons 
without a job. 

There are numerous deaf-mutes, even those only 
passably educated who being simply good workmen 
earn large salaries, taking no account of father, 
mother, or fear for the future. Our inquirers have 
indeed met a deaf-mute earning ten francs ($2.00) 
per day as a shoemaker who cannot speak! Among 
the old method, which death, alas, decimates a little 
every year, they would have found facts quite as 
significant, and a demonstration quite striking of 
self-help among self-respecting deaf-mutes. 

HENRI GAILLARD. 
. (To be continued.) 


A Few Corrections 


Eprror SILENT WorKER:—Will you kindly permit 
me to correct a few misstatements, intentional or 
otherwise, in the following paragraph from your St. 
Louis correspondence in the February Silent Work- 
ER, received to-day? 

“Whether or not the suggestion is taken seriously 
it was made in good faith and was prompted by 
the fact that the local chairman was feeling about to 
secure a postponement of the convention for a year. 
The Minneapolis Association is an efficient and hust- 
ling organization and can entertain the national con- 
vention in first class style on sixty days notice. 
The difficulties in the way of obtaining the “thou- 
sand dollar entertainment fund” which the chair- 
man of the Colorado Springs Local Committee evi- 
dently growing bristles as convention approaches 
or the move for postponement would not have been 
made. However there seems to be but one resource 
vet left for making his promise good—several times 
over if it sueceeds—and that is to have our Uncle 
Samuel donate five thousand dol'ars to the conven- 
tion entertainment fund.” 

The “suggestion” referred to in the paragraph ap- 
peared in the Silent Success of December 9 ,1999, and 
is as follows: 


N. A. D. ATTENTION 


To the Members of the Committee 

GENTLEMEN—Permit me to sugest that the I9gIo 
convention of the N. A. D. be held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., instead of Colorado Springs, Colo. Action on 
measures of vital importance to the Association, and 
the election of thoroughly capable men to direct its 
affairs, makes it imperative that the next convention 
be held where a large and representative attendance 
would be assured. The strong, aggressive and re- 
sourceful Minneapolis Association would be able, 
within the time at its disposal, to perfect arrange- 
ments for the convention surpassed only by the one 
held in St. Louis in 1904. Respectfully, 

J. H. Croup. 


Executive 


In the first place it is false “that the local chair- 
man was feeling about to secure a postponement of 
the convention for a year.” No such thought was 
ever entertained either by the “local chairman” or to 
his best knowledge, by any member of the local com- 


mittee. ‘The exact date of the convention was fixed 


earlier than that’ of any preceding convention in the 
history of the Association. 


If any “feeling about” 


THE SILENT WORKER 


was done, it must have been with the Executive 
Committee. I am exceedingly curious to know your 
St. Louis correspondent’s authority for this alleged 
“fact” and would request him to name his informant. 

In the second place, the Local Committee has never 
at any time pledged itself to raise a “thousand dol- 
lar entertainment fund.” This pledge was made in 
September, 1906, by the Executive Committee of the 
Colorado State Association of the Deaf. This As- 
sociation is now controlled by persons who were 
among those who made this pledge and who have not 
only repudiated this pledge but have done their ut- 
most to hamper the present Local Committee in its 
plans for the entertainment of the convention. 

In the third place, the Local Committee has already 
secured a sum exceeding that raised at Norfolk; 
only $80. short of that raised at St. Paul, and ex- 
ceeding that raised at St. Louis at a similar period 
before the 1904 convention. 

And may I ask is the size of a convention really 
determined by the size of the “roll” a Local Com- 
mittee may have to offer? Your St. Louis corres- 
pondent evidently seems to be so sordid as to think 
so. Other persons seem to share this sentiment, for 
a Denver friend in the solicitude of his heart sug- 
gested that the convention be transferred to that 
city, pledging a big fund in the event the transfer 
was made. To this suggestion my reply was that the 
convention must come to Colorado Springs even if 
the Committee did not raise a single cent. Lest my 
position in this instance be misconstrued, I beg 
leave to add that the Executive Committee practi- 
cally had no volition in the matter, as it acted un- 
der explicit instructions from the Association as- 
sembled in convention at Norfolk. No “strings,” 
whatever, beyond the assurance of a cordial wel- 
come were tied to either the invitation or its ac- 
ceptance. It is odd that your St. Louis correspon- 
dent, with his profound knowledge of N. A. D. af- 
fairs, should have overlooked this simple circum- 
stance and stultified himself by offering his “sugges- 
tion.” 

But returning to the “thousand dollar entertain- 
ment fund,” I am confident that it will be raised. 
No pledge has been made to that effect. Nor was 
it specified how or where it would be raised, but 
I believe it will be raised and independently of the 
$5000 asked from Congress. Those who, like your 
St. Louis correspondent, apparently make the size of 
the Local Committee “barrel” the paramount con- 
sideration of attending the convention, will please 
take notice. 

Moreover, Mr. Editor, permit me to doubt the 
statement of your St. Louis correspondent that his 
suggestion “was made in good faith.” In the “sug- 
gestion” itself, it will be seen that his chief worry 
is that “a large and representative attendance should 
be assured,” in order that “thoroughly capable men” 
be elected “to direct N. A. D. affairs.” But in his 
latest, your St. Louis chameleon changes to a horse 
of another color, for here it is the size of the enter- 
tainment fund that lies heavy on his stomach. 

Were he acting really “in good faith,” your corres- 
pondent would have first inquired of the “iocal com- 
mittee chairman” whether he actually desired to be 
relieved of the burden of entertaining the conven- 
tion; and next he would have communicated private- 
ly with the Executive Committee; and then he would 
have assured himself that Minneapolis desired and 
stood ready to play the part of host, and lastly, and 
not before, would he have made his “suggestion” 
public. As it is, it must appear merely as an effort 
to gain a little cheap notoriety. Were he really 
certain that the Local Committee were in distress 
common courtesy would have prompted him to help, 
or at least send a word of good cheer. 

And again, had he an eye single to “a large and 
representative attendance,” your correspondent would 
have “suggested” not Minneapolis, but would have 
“invited” some more central location, like Chicago, 
or his own home city of St. Louis. From whatever 
angle it is viewed the “suggestion” must appear as 
disingenuous and, as I said before a cheap bid for 
applause, or worse still an effort to confuse those 
intending to attend the convention. 


Another phase is the slur cast not only upon the 
Local Committee, but upon the Colorado deaf. 
Your St. Louis correspondent has attended pre- 
vious conventions in Colorado, and has been court- 
eously treated, and his course in this instance must 
be characterized as a gratuitous discourtesy. And 
still another phase is the circumstance that your St. 


‘Louis correspondent has apparently, without pre- 


viously consulting Minneapolis, “invited” the conven- 
tion thither. No one questions the strength and 
energy of either the Minneapolis or the Minnesota 
Associations. No one questions the wealth and lux- 
ury of Forest Hill, the Rockefeller residence at Cle- 
veland, but any one would seriously question the 
good sense of any Cleveland citizen, who should of 
his own initiative “invite” himself and friends to a 
good time at John D.’s expense. 

I will merely add in this connection that in letters 
received from prominent members of both the Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Associations, no allusion 
whatever has been made to either your St. Louis 
correspondent or his “suggestion.” 

Nor has any reference been made to the circum- 
stance by any member of the Executive Committee, 
though all have been heard from in other matters, 
thus indicating the nugatory importance attached to 
the “suggestion.” 

In conclusion wherein has the present Local Com- 
mittee been remiss? Will your St. Louis corres- 
pondent please specify? The coming convention has 
already received more advertisement, not only among 
the deaf but through the Associated Press, than any 
three previous conventions combined; Colorado 
Springs has become a household word among the 
deaf; everybody who’s who in our deaf-mute world 
and who has the wherewithal will be present. What 
more is wanted? 

One cannot resist the impression that your corres- 


‘pondent made his “suggestion” with the deliberate 


purpose ot embarrassing the Local Committee. 
There have been other indications of such a spirit. 
or instance, the Industrial Bureau plans an exhibit 
that will be a credit to the deaf. Your correspondent 
rises to remark it should have been held at St. Louis 
in 1904, or at Denver, “the only proper place in 
Colorado.” Who will guarantee that more people 
will not see this exhibit in Colorado Springs than 
had it been held in St. Louis in 1904, or in Denver 
in 1910? Again, it is proposed to get $5000 from 
Congress and your correspondent is the only one 
sc far who comments on the proposition with a 
sneer. 

In other portions of his letter your St. Louis cor- 
respondent repeats the twaddle of “the present un- 
representative, undemocratic, un-American and, of 
ccurse unsatisfactory state of affairs” in the N. A. 
D., and insinuates that the present executive commit- 
tee does not “execute.” I am curious to know by 
what occult process your correspondent has ascer- 
tained that the executive committee does not “exe- 
cute.” He is not a member, but yet seems to know. 
He was at one time himself chairman of a National 
Executive Committee. Will he guarantee that the 
present committee has not “executed” and has not 
been consulted twice as often as his own committee ? 
It should ocecur to your readers that if the present 
chairman of the Committee infringed upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Committee it would be a very simple 
matter to call him down, a thing which happened 
to your St. Louis correspondent himself at St. Paul. 

The coming convention is designed for the wel- 
fare of the National Association and the deaf at 
large. Any person, deaf or hearing, who attempts to 
embarrass the local or. any other committee in the 
prosecution of its work, must appear to desire the 
failure of the convention and must therefore be re- 
garded as an enemy not only of the Association but 
of the deaf as well. Your St. Louis correspondent 
has repeatedly manifested this disposition. Can he 
be regarded as the friend of the Association or of the 
deaf that he pretends to be? 

Yours very truly, 
; GrorcE Wo. VEDITz. 


CotoraApo Sprincs, Colo., Feb. 8, 1910. 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B.A. 


Few of those who read the Munsey and the 
McClure Magazines are aware that the colored 
photograph engravings which embellish the covers 
are the work of a skilled deaf artist, C. J. LeClereq, 
of New York.—American Industrial Journal. 


Two of our carpenter boys, Earnest Rhodes and 
Clark Wyatt, did some difficult joinery on the interior 
of the new home of Mr. T. Brown in Fulton. The 
house is one of the handsomest in town and the 
work done by the boys called for no criticism.—The 
Missouri Record. 


The total number of deaf-mutes in Switzerland 
is eight thousand, out of a population of three mil- 
lions. Of these twenty per cent. are totally unedu- 
cated, while the remainder are more of less educated. 
Switzerland possesses seventeen official or private 
schools in which the oral method only is used. The 
sign language is entirely forbidden to children.—The 
Ohio Chronicle. 


Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, who was killed in an 
automobile acccident in the early part of the season, 
left a will naming public bequests amounting to 
$70,000. “A device of $50,000 is made to the Clarke 
School for the Deaf at Northampton, Mass., to be 
expended in the errection of a building to be known 
as the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Memorial Build- 
ing.’ Mrs. Hubbard’s daughter is the wife of Dr. 
A. G. Bell —The Maryland Bulletin. 


The Abbe de l’Epee is known among the deaf of 
France as the “distinguihed sign” of a drawing with 
a flourish an imaginary sword from its scabbard, 
from the meaning of his name in French. However, 
as the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal says, the abbe “engaged 
in. no conflicts that demanded weapons of war. His 
was a life of peace and good will and unbounded 
benovolence. But he wielded the sword of love 
and charitableness in behalf of the benighted and 
neglected deaf and dumb. His was a bloodless war- 
fare, and his victories were those of peace: and, 
like all the victories of peace, the benefit to human- 
ity has been permanent and of steadily progressive 
growth.—The Ohio Chronicle. 


In one of the lectures before the State Teachers’ 
Association Dr. Thomas M. Balliet said that one of 
the greatest mistakes in modern education is that 
there is altogether too much writing, or too little 
oral recitation work. He added that speech decelops 
the child mentally more rapidly than writing and 
should, threfore, receive a larger share of our atten- 
tion. He also said that teachers should not. carry 
home such armfuls of written lessons to be corrected. 
More of the regular work of every class ought to be 
orally done. Of course Dr. Balliet had in mind the 
seeing and hearing child, but the truth of his re- 
marks applies to our deaf and blind children just 
the same. We have frequently noticed that oral 
recitations, rapid oral drills in language, spelling, 
arithmetic and other studies, where the child does not 
write at all, bring marvelous results in mental de- 
velopement. We believe the child should be taught 
to think and to think quickly, and to express him- 
self in the quickest way and orally as possible. 

In our blind department oral expression is the 
chief means employed in almost every recitation. 
It is bringing excellent results. In the deaf depart- 
ment, too, we are having more and more oral ex- 
pression and our work is getting better and better 
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because of it. Here, of course, lip-reading plays a 
very important part toward the development of orai 
expression. We have been working for some years 
to develop the speech and lip-reading habits, lip- 
reading as a substitute for hearing. The results 
are gratifying. In all of our classes of gymnasium, 
for instance, all commands are given orally. The 
pupils are becoming lip-readers. Even those pupils 
who are not in oral classes and do not speak obey 
oral commands without hesitancy. 

Dr. Balliet says he would not teach writing to the 
young child because of the cramped position the 
child must take. He says that we cannot begin to 
write as fast as we can think or speak, and in many 
other ways justifies his stand for more oral expres- 
sion. 

The thought that comes rushing in here is, “Why 
do so many business men employ stenographers ?” 
To do their writing, of course. The business man 
thinks and expresses orally and in a very few minutes 
enough to keep an expert stenographer busy writ- 
ing all day. Let us not make stenographers out of 
our pupils —lUtah Eagle. 


Sunday afternoon, Feb. 6, the main building of the 
College was damaged by the fire to the extent of 
$25,000, and two firemen suffered serious injuries. 
None of the students were injured. The students 
were at dinner when smoke was discovered issuing 
from the tower of the air-shaft in the main building, 
and although the boys were soon on the fourth floor 
with fire extinguishers which they played upon the 
trap door in the attic. The fire gained such head- 
way that the fire department, which quickly res- 
ponded, did not get it out for two hours. By that 
time the roof and the fourth story were burned out, 
and the entire interior badly damaged by water. 

It was an extremely cold day, with a high wind 
blowing from the north. Water froze as it fell, and 
under these conditions the fireman, although the 
equipment of six stations was put in use, found it 
difficult to work with speed. 

The boys on the upper floors quickly carried their 
belongings out upon the lawn, and so very little per- 
sonal .property was lost. The girls became panic- 
striken, and although the city papers stated that 
they carried out all of their belongings, they really 
got no further than to pack and bundle everything 
up, so as to be in readiness. By four o’clock the fire 
was entirely out, most of the people gone, and the 
old college building stood, encased in ice, its roof 
a mass of blackened ruins. The sight was _heart- 
breaking to those who loved the place so much, and 
was even more so when, at the height of the blaze, 
the entire group of buildings seemed doomed. That 
night many of the boys slept on improvisioned beds 
in the south-west wing, which was not damaged. 
The gas and electricity were shut off, and excepting 
the feeble light of a few candles and lanterns, the 
place was in darkness. There was little joy in 
Gallaudet that night. 

The papers stated that the museum was ruined. 
This was untrue as the cases were untouched by the 
water. The book cases of the Library furnished 
enough protection for the books and all escaped in- 
jury. The Lyceum was badly damaged the roof torn 
off and the place flooded with water but the class 
pictures, which were perforce left behind, were not 
damaged to speak of. The Reading Room was 
drenched, but sustained no other damage. 

Dr. Gallaudet will at once go before Congress 
and ask for an appropriation suflicient to cover the 
damages. The doctor was at Atlantic City at the 
time of the fire, but returned Monday.—Gallaudet 
Corrtspondent, Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


It is here in the land of the enternal Sphinix, that 
Mr. A. J. Iddleby some time teacher at the Llandaff 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, has established a 
school for the dwellers in silence. Four years ago 
Mr. Iddleby went to Cario from Beyrout in Syria, 
where he had been studying Arabic. At that time 
there was no school in Egypt for the deaf and dumb. 
There were schools: for..the blind, for Christians, 
Jews and Moslems, but nothing had been done for 
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the deaf and dum). Their condition is indeed 
appaling. They were treated practically as idiots. 
Mr. Iddleby obtained from the Church Missionary 
Society a room in the boy’s school in Sharia Muh- 
amed Ali, where he established a class for the deaf 
and dumb. He remained there a year atid a half, 
when the boys’ school was broken up. Mr. Iddleby 
had five pupils only, a fact accountable to several 
causes—the belief of parents that deaf and dumb 
children could never be taught, the connection of 
the class with the Mission to Mohammedans, and 
the absence of boarding arrangements for deaf and 
dumb pupils from the country districts. The class 
was supported by Lord Cromer, who very kindly 
allowed his subscription for one year to be devoted 
to it. When he left Egypt his subscription ceased. 
When the boys’ school broke up Mr. Iddleby had a 
hard struggle for some months until he had a letter 
o* introduction to his Excellency Idris Pasha Ragheb, 
béfore whom he laid the matter, and who took it 
up with right good will. With this influential back- 
ing, Mr. Iddleby recommenced work in another room 
in the same street, and here he continued for two 
years. By this time, the Orientals were awakening 
to the fact that the deaf and dumb can really be 
taught to read and write and understand, and when 
this had been achieved the pupils increased to such 
an extent that Mr. Iddleby was obliged to take a 
house in a better situtation, where the boarders can 
be accommodated. Now, he has thirteen pupils who, 
being of the poorer class, are admitted free of 
charge, the expenses of the school being defrayed by 
the Pasha. There are two boarders from the coun- 
trv. The Pasha is now forming a « :nmittee to take 
charge of the matter. 

His Excellency is indeed a shelter in a weary land, 
as far as deaf and dumb are concerned. From the 
moment that Mr. Iddleby spoke to him, he interested 
himself in the good work. He is a Mohammedan, 
but where matters of charity are concerned, he makes 
no distinction, dealmig alike with Christians, Mo- 
bammedans, and Jews. 

When we read of enterprising pioneers planting 
the flag of commerce in some remote region or brave 
soldiers carrying the British flag to a distant point 
or the globe let us not forget the self-sacrificing 
pioneers of humanity lke Mr. Iddleby who bear 
the torch of light into regions which have long re- 
mained in darkness.—Tie British Deaf Times. 


The following upon compulsory education is from 
the pen of Superintendent Richard A. Johnson of the 
Indiana school: “It cannot too often be stated that 
this Institution is open to all the deaf of the State, 
with or without speech, and free of charge, pro- 
vided they are of suitable age and capacity and too 
deaf to be properly educated in the common schools; 
and that it is in no sense an asylum for the 
deaf nor a place of refuge for those who cannot talk 
—nethier is it a prison, a reform school an alms- 
house, a children’s home, nor a hospital. On the 
contrary, it is strictly an educational institution, a 
school in its widest and best sense, and really a 
part of the common school system of the State, 
wherein deaf children receive an education as a 


matter of right, not charity. An act of the General. 


Assembly of 1907 changed the name of the school 
from its old and misleading one (Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb) to that of The 
Indiana State school for the Deaf: and the same 
act further provided that it, shall not be regarded 
nor classed as a benevolent or charitable institution 
but as an educational institution of the State, 
conducted wholly as such. The General Assembiy 
of 1909 went a step further in the promotion of 
the cause by amending the general compulsory educa- 
tion law so as to make it apply to those totally deaf 
or whose hearing is so defective that they are unable 
to secure an education by hearing in the common 
schools by making their attendance at this school 
compulsory between the ages of eight and sixteen. 
Your attention is called to this law as it now reads 
which is set out in full below. In this connection 
it: may be stated that in forty-eight States and the 
District of Columbia, forty-two of them now have 
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compulsory laws: and thirty-nine of these have 


reinforced these laws by the enactment of child- 
labor restriction laws the three exceptions being, 
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home. When the missive had been prepared she was 
the happiest girl in the country. 
In time an effort will be made to train the vocal 


Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. The seven organs, so that the lost speech may be regained. 
States having no compulsory education laws are She is a very intelligent looking miss.—Trenton True 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South American, 


each of these states has 
The laws of the United 


no pre VISION 


Carolina and Texas, but 
child-labor restriction laws. 
States governing the territories make 
for compulsory education but prohibit the employ- 
ment of any child under twelve years of age in un- 
derground workings of mines. A few of the states 
have made their compulsory laws apply to the deaf, 
Maryland, North Carolina, 
Dakota, Washington, and 


In the onward march of 


namely—Indiana, Ohio, 
Utah, North 


perhaps one or two others. 


Minnesota, 


education it will surely come about that every state 
sooner or later will provide for the compulsory edu- 
cation of the deaf. If other than 
those named which have compulsory education laws 
for the deaf, the writer will be thankful for some 
word to that effect from any reader of this article.” 


there are states 


Call for the Ninth Convention and 
| World’s Congress 


The Executive Committee has unanimously decid- 
ed upon August 6th to August t3th, Saturday to 
Saturday, inclusive, as the date of the 1910 Colorado 
Springs Convention of the Deaf. 

Invitations have been extended to twenty-seven 
foreign governments to participate in the Congress, 
and it is hoped that every State and Territory of the 
Union wil send representatives to take part in its 
deliberations and to assist in making it a meeting 
fraught with great results toward the uplift of the 
deaf, not only of our own country but of foreign 
ands as well. 

An invitation has also been extended to any and 
al hearing persons interested in our fortunes as a 
class to come and be the guests of the Congress. 

The Program Committee has completed its work, 
and announcement of the special topics to the dis- 
cussed will be made in the near future. 

Therefore, in accordance with this last decision of 
the Executive Committee and with a previous deci- 
sion selecting Colorado Springs as the meeting- 
place, I herewith, by virtue of my office as Presi- 
dent of the National Association of the Deaf, issue 
call for its Ninth Convention and for the above- 
mentioned International Congress of the Deaf to be 
held from Saturday, August 6th, to Saturday, August 
13th, inclusive, 1910, in the city of Colorado Springs, 
State of Colorado. 

GeorcE Ww. VEpITz, 
Pres. National Ass'n of the Deaf. 

CoLorADO SPRINGS, COL., 

December 8, 1909. 


A Little Deaf, Dumb and Blind Gril Who 
May Rival Helen Keller 

While this country may never have another Helen 
Keller, there is a little deaf, dumb and blind girl in 
Pennsylvania that is just now making astonishing 
progress in her studies, and great things are pre- 
dicted for her. She is Katie Frick, for whom the 
Keystone State made ap appropriation for her edu- 


Waters From An Ozark Spring 
A BOOK OF VERSE 


—BY— 


HOWARD L. TERRY 
THE GORHAM PRESS, BOSTON 
12 Mo. Frontispiece—Pp. 66 


At the Book Marts, $1.00. Direct from the au- 
thor to readers of THE SILENT WORKER, 
65 Cents 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 
Swinging rythm and refreshing—perhaps because novel 
—points of view...... It may be said for this Ozark poet 


that he is in earnest and that his Muse is worthy of all the 
devotion he can show her.— 5/. Louw7s Post Dispatch. 


Some of the fancies are worthy of preservation iu po- 
etic form.—Vezw Orleans Picayune. 

The book breathes of the love of home and nature, and 
the author has written on many themes.—sSfringfeld 
(VMass.) Republican. 


The book is a gem of the printer’s art, and the poems 
are of unusual merit.—Ssfringjeld (.Mo.) Book and Art 
Slore. 

Mr. Terry’s verse is much superior to that of a year ago; 
at times he rises in his theme. The later written poems 
are well worth a place between covers.— 5/. Louts Repub- 
lic. 

ADDRESS: HOWARD IL. TERRY, Caffee 
Building, CARTHAGE, MoO. 


Room 21, 


Announcement! 


‘‘T am at liberty to vote as my conscience and judgment 
dictate to do right without the yoke of any party on me or 
the driver at my heels with whip in hand commanding 
me to ge-wo-haw just at his pleasure.’’ 


These words were spoken by Davy Crockett in his 
famous battle with President Jackson. Do you know 
who Crockett was? He was a frontier man with no early 
advantages, having no knowledge of the alphabet until he 
was twenty years old and, after a career as a hunter, 
legislator and revolutionist, died gloriously in the im- 
mortal siege of the Alamo. 

For thirty years we have been heirs of the desiccated 
codfish pocliy of the Syndicated Ability which is narrow- 
mindedness, illiberality and inefficiency. Gallaudetism has 
ge-wo-hawed you for thirty years and, while you look on 
openmouthed, is at the present day preparing a slate for 
the next Convention and writing trash poetry about its 
own glories. 

We are going to stop all this. 


CheTndependence League of 
Che Deaf 


Its purposes are : First, to establish the National Federa- 
tion on whatever plan that is acceptable to us, and Second, 
> compel a honest ballot and a fair distribution of of- 

ces. 

If you are in sympathy with these objects, either write 
on apiece of paper or cut out the following blank and 
send to the indicated address : 


To do so we organize 


Purity Committee, 


anf 


e 


TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Week. 


Every 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 
Matinees - = - - 10,15 and 25 cents 


: Nights - = = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Me! wie 
cot ER 


1554 Franklin St., 
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pa will be at Colorado Springs. 

= capped as she is, her work has surprised her in- Pn! Truly DirEctorY OF THEATERS : 
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: hood, the League will disband on the spot. Both sexes 


little blind, deaf ‘and dumb girl came when she 
learned to write and was able to send her first letter 


can join the League. 
Remember St. Paul, St. Louis and Norfolk ! 


B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
F, F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 
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60 cents. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated ere 5 gazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 


Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 


and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 


Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
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TESTTSSSS 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 


—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


g a 
John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 


ENGINES 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


\. 


REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. ‘Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
it’s all here. 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 
Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : : ; : 
117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


MAMAN THE NEW JERSE YWAAAAM 


ane 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


v 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges — and 
Mantels Facings 


v 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


In a hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


E. F. Hooper $ Co., 
8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


r-wTvwrvrTvrvrvyevweroVerewefewewewerweweeémw+e7»f?T7T7TC CS 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 
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The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 
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ifthe New 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. | 
- W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wan. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. MCCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. MorRROoW CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
CHAS. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JAMES L. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 


TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


EDWARD Russ 


Officers of The Board. 


JAMES L. HAYS..........++.+++++.-.-President 
EDWARD RUSS..........+++.0+++. Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER.................Secretary 
BIBMRY J. WEST .00000 2 ccccnssccccces DTCRBUTET 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 


rHE SILENT WORKER 


Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......... .....Superintendent 
THOMAS F. BHEARNEN. ....00cccccscece socce s OOWErG 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS............. ....Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARDP.............. .Supervisor of Boys 


MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 


Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER GEORGE B. LLOYD 
Miss HELEN C. VAIL MIss ELIZABETH HALL 


MISS MARIE IL. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor Kindergarten 
Site die Gus tee aaa Gade Gk a ee oo E. CORNELIUS.......Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. POMPUR ....4..<.. —— — 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... .....Attending Physician GEORGE S. PORTER. .....Printing and Engraving 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S..... beuciek céaeees sees need ; 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them | BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D...............Oculist | J; 1 JOHNSON..«. .....++.0+-+.++++++.-.Wood-working 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- CLARA S. TINDA N CHAS. THROCKMORTON ..................Shoemaking 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by ‘ saehandacbedababta tain ahaa inate nt i MISS BERTHA BILBEE........cccccccscsccccce CWI 
writing to the following address : Be TE: GRE 6 i600. o0ncees Kcxeenssnd dnwence eee MISS KATHRYN WHELAN..........Sewing, Assistant 
John P. Walker, M.A.., Academic Department. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... ee 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. ROWLAND B. LLoyp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP ——— 

Miss MAry D. TILSON Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEY................-.Physical Director 

50 YEARS’ SUBSCRIBE TO | ’ C. RIBSAM & SONS 

EXPERIENCE Che = Deaf-Hiutes’ « Register 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGcHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ageney for securing = 

Patents taken t . receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0.2¢18roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and See them. 


KAUFMAN’'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


The Silent Success 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States :: : 


NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


Send all subscriptions and communications 


to ‘ 
A. O. STEIDEMANN, 


4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
| territory. Its columns are open 
| to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. 


Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


Sample copies free 


Che Deat-Mutes’ Register 


| - | ROME, NEW YORK 


DO YOU KNOW 


me > 18 bd be ce F 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 

city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. Jd. 


New Jersey History 
aod Genealogy  speciatty 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
408 S. BROAD ST 


School and Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 
‘‘The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen 
We are agents for the : 
Shaw-Wa/lker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Trenton N. J 


15 N. Warren Street, 


Nurserymen, & & & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


g 
STOLL S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. Jd. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 
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